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The United Nations Appeal for Children 


A Message from the Director-General of the I.L.O. 


“Give that they may live” 
“One day for you — but life for me ” 


Pr these moving words the United Nations Appeal for Children is 
calling upon the peoples of the world to come to the aid of those 
innocent victims of the war, the millions of sick and ragged, hungry 
and homeless children of the devastated countries. 

The United Nations Appeal for Children, in the words of the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, is “a great common effort 
to relieve the distress of children everywhere ”, to which people throughout 
the world are urged to “ Give One Day ” in pay, work or income to feed, 
clothe and succour as many of these children who bear witness to the 
terrible and lasting effects of the war as can be reached, irrespective 
of race, creed or sex. This Appeal springs from those ideals at the 
basis of our precious heritage to safeguard which the war was fought 
and these children were made to suffer. It is also a call to remind the 
men and women of today that these children are the men and women 
of tomorrow on whose shoulders will fall the great responsibilities of 
guiding the world to peace and plenty in years to come. This movement 
to save children from poverty, disease and despair is an essential basis 
on which to build the free world of tomorrow. 

The United Nations Appeal for Children has grown out of a proposal 
unanimously adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations 
in 1946 and expanded and developed by the Economic and Social 
Council early in 1947. National Committees have been set up in many 
countries throughout the world to organise the collection of contributions 
of all kinds, food, clothing or money, from the greatest number of people, 
and many organisations are co-operating to ensure the success of 
this plan. 

A large portion of the world-wide collection will be devoted to the 
United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, already 
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operating in at least 12 European centres and shortly starting operations 
in China and other Far Eastern countries, and the rest will be allocated 
to different aspects of the same great work. The exact proportion to be 
devoted to each will be agreed upon between each country individually 
and the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

The International Labour Organisation, whose aims and purposes 
are so closely allied to the spirit of the Appeal, is also keenly conscious 
of the urgent needs of children and youth arising from the war and has 
attempted in its own sphere to deal with them, particularly at the war- 
time session of the International Labour Conference in Philadelphia in 
1944 and at the first post-war session in Paris in 1945. Thus I am 
confident that this great Appeal will meet with instant and spontaneous 
response from the many friends of the I.L.0. and I am therefore taking 
this opportunity of calling on all of them, wherever they may be, to 
contribute as much as they are able, through their National Committees 
or directly to the United Nations Appeal for Children at Lake Success 
in New York, to alleviate the tragic plight of these millions of children 
in whose hands will lie the destiny of the world of tomorrow. 


EpwarRpD PHELAN. 
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Planning and Nationalisation 
in Great Britain: I 


by 
Dr. Herman FINER 
Department of Political Science, University of Chicago 


The planning of social improvements proceeded in Great Britain 
throughout the second World War. Under the coalition Government 
of all parties were published the Beveridge Report on social insurance 
(1942), the Uthwatt Report (1942) and the Scott Report (1942) 
on town and country planning, the Government report on a national 
health service (1944), and the Government White Paper on employ- 
ment policy (1944); in 1944 reforms in education were introduced 
by a new Education Act. In 1945 the Labour Party, which was pledged 
to the nationalisation of major industries, was returned with a large 
majority at the general election. 

In the post-war years the Government has steadily proceeded with 
the social reforms prepared during the war years and with the national- 
isation of industries. Simultaneously, however, it has been faced with 
grave crises of an economic and financial nature, precipitated by the 
impoverishment caused by two world wars, and new plans, the immediate 
objectives of which have been subject to frequent change, have had to be 
drawn up and pursued with the utmost urgency. The aim of these 
plans is the maintenance of the standard of living and of the conditions 
necessary for the implementation of previously planned policies—e.g., 
full employment. 

In this article the author surveys the economic, social and financial 
problems facing Great Britain at the end of the war, and appraises the 
efforts made to solve them. The first part of the article, which appears 
below, discusses the economic objectives now being pursued by the 
Government, the plans evolved to achieve them, and the machinery 
devised for executing the plans. In the second part of the article, which 
will appear in the April issue, the author describes the working of the 
plans and of the newly nationalised industries, and comments on the 
degree of success so far attained. 
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THE BACKGROUND 


HEN considering the planning and nationalisation of industries 
at present proceeding in Great Britain, three factors must be 
borne in mind. Firstly, although the efforts made have suffered from 
the handicaps of an emergency, the Government had the advantage, 
at the end of the war, of having a pattern of war-time controls 
already in existence, ready to be taken over and adapted ; on the 
whole it is easier to adapt and defend existing controls than to make 
abrupt innovations. 

Secondly, the planning effort that has been made since August 
1945 has been under a very democratic system of government, in 
which attachment to the freedoms and the popular will are both 
theoretically and practically paramount over the activity of the 
Government. Britain is an example of a large mass democracy 
attempting much planning and some socialism. The importance of 
her policy and methods lies in the fact that she is the living and 
striving alternative between extreme private enterprise on the one 
hand and despotic planning on the other. 

Thirdly, it has not been possible to conduct the long-term plan- 
ning under normal peacetime and controllable conditions, since 
simultaneously, and under the severest pressure, the destructive 
effects of the second World War have had to be repaired. This has 
involved the firm retention of controls over all production and 
consumption, controls which look like planning, but are not. It has 
meant the withholding from constructive effort of material and 
personnel, and above all a ceaseless struggle to restore the nation’s 
position in the network of world trade. The standard of living, 
founded on the precarious balance of exports and imports, has long 
been challenged, and since 1914 has suffered almost irreparable 
damage. The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated on 7 August 1947 : 

For a very long time past—for a generation, if not more—this country has 
never paid, under any Government, or in any economic situation, whether of 
boom or slump, for its necessary imports by its exports alone ... The change which 


has come upon us is that, in two world wars, a great part of our overseas sources 
of means of payment has been destroyed... 


Thus, socialist planning was undertaken in emergency conditions, 
and an almost “siege economy ” was necessary to cope with the 
pre-war and war devastation of a commercial and industrial economy. 


THE SITUATION AT THE CLOSE OF THE WAR 
Change of Circumstances 


W ar from September 1939 to August 1945 had seriously distorted 
and damaged the “normal” economy of Britain. An artificial structure 
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had been set up to meet wartime conditions. Civilian supplies had 
been reduced to the minimum. Almost all able-bodied men, women 
and young people over the age of 15 had been voluntarily or com- 
pulsorily engaged in jobs ordered by the Government; training 
schemes, travel and family allowances had assisted this redistribution 
of workers ; the population had been dispersed to avoid air attack ; 
the practice of providing meals for workers at the factories or in 
public canteens had become widespread. Normal exports had been 
reduced to a minimum. To control production for civilian and service 
needs as dictated by military necessities, whole industries had been 
replanned, their employees, material, factory space, plant, and 
building allocated to them by the Government. To pay for the raw 
materials for making the land an armed camp at the same time as 
an arsenal of democracy, long-accumulated investments abroad had 
been spent, and heavy debts incurred ; thus, the “ invisible exports ” 
were lost, and the whole balance of trade and payments upset. The 
wartime distortion had been given an extra twist by the effect of lend- 
lease supplies from the United States to Great Britain, and from 
Great Britain to the United States, the U.S.S.R., and other nations. 
Since civilian supplies were scarce, a comprehensive system of 
rationing food and clothing had been established ; at the same time» 
basic foods were subsidised, and the food of certain special workers 
supplemented. The total number of industrial workers had been 
increased, the number of those engaged in distribution reduced, and 
an extraordinary change effected in the proportions of workers in 
the different industries ; further, the number of agricultural workers 
had been increased, since problems of payment and shipping made 
increased home agricultural production essential. 

This most drastic remodelling of the economy had been enforced 
on both individuals and trade unions. It had been enforced, however, 
by negotiation with the groups concerned, and its successful working 
depended on their co-operation. A wages and price policy had been 
adopted as early as 1941 14, to prevent an inflationary spiral of prices 
and wages. 

In contrast with the pre-war period, during the war the Govern- 
ment was master of the direction of labour, and the direct purchaser 
of 80 per cent. of the nation’s production. 

Merchant shipping before the war had totalled about 22 million 
tons, and had brought in an income equal to about one eighth of 
retained imports ; 18 million tons were destroyed during the war ; 
rebuilding and captures enabled Britain to muster some 16 million 
tons at the war’s end. 





1 Price Stabilisation and Industrial Policy, Cmd. 6294 (London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1941). 
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Taxation policy was designed to pay for a very large proportion 
of the war expenses, and also, on principles of progressive taxation, 
to put the major burden on those most able to bear it. 

Maintenance work on transport, roads, houses, factories, and 
mines was at the minimum consistent with immediate output. 
Houses and buildings were extensively damaged by bombs. 


Change in Mind 


The co-operative social effort, the common dangers, especially 
through prolonged air attack, and most intense ideological debate, 
had had important intellectual and spiritual effects on the people, of 
great significance for the future of economic and social policy. The 
profit motive was under heavy attack, while the idea of planned 
production for community purposes, which had been steadily growing 
during the inter-war period, was further strengthened. The social 
conscience was developed for organised victory over the five giant 
evils : want, disease, ignorance, squalor, and idleness, denounced by 
Sir William (now Lord) Beveridge. The Army Bureau of Current 
Affairs had introduced social criticism into the armed forces, at a 
time when the forces were most receptive. 

Countless speeches and pamphlets reflected the determination 
that there should be (a) no return to the mass unemployment of the 
past ; (b) a full social security system ; (c) a further development 
of social services, and better educational opportunity, not only for the 
benefit of the individual, but also for the intellectual re-equipment 
of the British economy in competition with able rivals, for a time 
when, in nationalised industries, the highest appointments would 
be open to talent ; (d) a re-equipment of British industry and com- 
merce, with the necessary machines and scientific management ; 
(e) a more deliberate and better financed fostering of scientific and 
technological research ; and (f) since the economy constitutes the 
instrument through which the standard of living of the whole people 
is determined, no impediment by monopoly or proprietorial interests 
to whatever reorganisation and ownership was calculated to achieve 
maximum production. 


RESOURCES 


British resources consist of coal, ample in amount, but difficult 
to extract from the mines, which have been worked for decades— 
some for centuries }; some iron ; grassland and arable land, good for 





1 Cf. Coal Mining: Report of the Technical Advisory Committee, Cmd. 6610 
(1945). 
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moderate supplies of wheat, meat, fruit, dairy produce, and vege- 
tables. There is no timber, cotton, fuel oil, cattle food, natural 
nitrate or phosphate fertiliser, rubber, or non-ferrous minerals of 
any considerable value. Therefore Britain must rely, for the main- 
tenance of her standard of living, on her coal and her manufacturing 
skill to produce exports in exchange for the commodities necessary 
for food, fertilisers, and the raw material of industry. Some of the 
things the homeland lacks are to be found in the Dominions and 
colonies, but they must be bought with British labour and skill. 

Besides these resources, large in coal, moderate in iron, and small 
in all else, and the magnificent supply of skilled, well organised 
workers, advanced technology and inventiveness, and the plant 
built to make their utilisation possible (all forms of power generation 
but almost no hydro-electric power) there are Britain’s invisible 
exports (commercial, shipping, insurance and financial services to 
other countries). 

Britain’s requirements are therefore clear: a restoration of 
markets ; reinvestment in physical plant ; and redistribution of the 
workers accordingly. Any plan of reconstruction must be based on 
these requirements. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


There is no single all-inclusive plan for Britain, but several 
separate plans for specific objectives. They were not produced at 
one time, or in immediate relationship with each other. Some plans 
which now guide and direct collective endeavour date from before 
the war. The chief example of this is the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Distribution of the Industrial Population, 1940 (the so- 
called Barlow Report *), dealing with the effects of changing industrial 
prospects (unemployment, abandoned towns, ete.) encountered 
during the depression. It was not unconnected with the earlier 
reports of the Commissions which enquired into the state of depressed 
areas.? 

The most noteworthy fact about British planning is that the 
over-all plans have been the programmes of political parties, and 
above all, the Labour Party, with the Liberal Party in the second 
place, but not excluding the Conservative Party, especially during 
the course of the second World War. The general choice of ends and 
objectives was made in party plans, and the Labour Party plans 
were worked out in considerable detail and embodied in published 





1 Cmd. 6153. ; 

® For example, Third Report of the Commissioner for the Special Areas (England 
and Wales), Cmd. 53038, analysed in Industrial foes Labour Information, Vol. 
LXII, No. 1, 5 Apr. 1937, p. 17. 
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pamphlets. These sometimes prepared the way for, and sometimes 
were a part-product of, the official enquiries held before and during 
the war. 


Ministry of Reconstruction 


A very definite stage in planning was marked by the setting 
up of the Ministry of Reconstruction in 1941. Since September 1940 
there had been a War Aims Committee of the Cabinet, set up as a 
result of the entry of the Labour Party into the Coalition Cabinet 
under Mr. Churchill—a recognition of the indispensable part that 
the party and its constituents would play in the winning of the war. 
The party carried with it all the aspirations of the trade union 
movement. The establishment of the Ministry of Reconstruction 
meant a recognition that drastic changes had to be made not only 
to re-equip the nation to meet post-war problems such as repairing 
the damage done by the war, but also to make a better society, with 
inequities removed and opportunities more equal. 

A Committee on Reconstruction Problems was appointed, made 
up of the Minister without Portfolio (Mr. Greenwood), the Minister 
of Health (responsible for local government reconstruction, local 
finance, many of the social services locally administered, and above 
all, housing and town planning), and the Secretary for Scotland. 
The task, as the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, phrased it, was : 

to plan in advance a number of large practical steps which it is indispensable 
to take if our society is to move forward, as it must, which steps can be far larger 


and taken far more smoothly if they are made with something of the same kind 
of unity as has been achieved under the pressure of this present struggle for life.’ 


Aided by the Economic Section (a wartime creation) of the 
Cabinet Secretariat, the Committee outlined a programme for 
detailed elaboration by the various Government departments. The 
Committee acted as a co-ordinator and instigator of departmental 
effort, and each department began to prepare for the future. 

Enquiries were instigated by the Ministry, resulting in the 
Beveridge report of social insurance ?, which led to the Governments 
establishment of its own policy on social insurance,* and furthermore 
of the policy of full employment *, and a National Health Service.° 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 22 Jan. 1941. 

® Social Insurance and Allied Services. Report by Sir William Breverincr. 
Cmd. 6404 (1942). Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943 : 
“ Social Security Plans in Great Britain”, pp. 46-57. 

® Social Insurance, Cmd. 6550 and 6551 (1944). 

* Employment Policy, Cmd. 6527 (1944). Cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. 1944: “ Employment Policy in Great Britain ”. 

5 Mifistry oF HeattrH AND DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH FoR ScoTLAND: 4A 
National Health Service. Cmd. 6502 (1944). Cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, pp. 478-481: “ A National Health Service 
for Great Britain ”. 
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On the side of physical planning, the Office of Works became the 
Ministry of Public Works and Planning, to deal with the development 
of devastated areas, slum clearance, and town and country planning. 
Its guiding lines were the Barlow Report, the Uthwatt Report, and 
the Scott Report.' 

In general, the impetus for planning came from the parties and 
the trade unions with occasional assistance from bodies like the 
Nuffield College Social Reconstruction Survey of Oxford?, Political 
and Economic Planning of London *, and various voluntary social 
organisations. Industry itself also produced plans of reconstruction.‘ 


STAGES IN RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING 


Decisive stages were marked by (1) the reports on physical 
reconstruction to which we have referred ; (2) the Beveridge report 
on social insurance ; (3) the report, also by Sir William Beveridge, 
on full employment *; and (4) the Government White Paper on 
employment policy of May 1944 (Cmd. 6527). The first gave rise to 
many important projects. The second resulted first in Government 
plans in the White Paper, followed by legislation, and secondly in 
the White Paper on a National Health Scheme, followed by legisla- 
tion. The third has given rise to the most important planning 
venture of all, covering the transition from war to peace in general, 
dedicated to the measures made necessary by the Government’s 
acceptance “as one of their primary aims and responsibilities the 
maintenance of a high and stable level of employment after the war ”.® 


Influence of the International Labour Organisation 


The effect on British plans of the assistance and encouragement 
of the International Labour Organisation should here be mentioned. 
The British Labour movement has been a faithful supporter of tho 
Organisation, and was influenced in its planning by I.L.O. research, 
reports and resolutions during the crucial years of 1942, 1943, and 
1944. Particularly important were the I.L.O. initiatives on social 





? An analysis of the Uthwatt Report (Cmd. 6386, 1942) and of the Scott Report 
o-— 6378, 1942) was given in the article “ National Planning for Town and 
ountry in Great in”, idem, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, Feb. 1948, pp. 197-206. 
* For an account of the work of this institution, see idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, 
Oct. 1942, p. 449. 
* A non-profit-making organisation which Sg a journal, Planning, 


and occasional special reports. Cf. idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 1, July 1942. 

_ * For example, A National Policy for I (London, Nov. 1942), a report 
issued 7 120 industrialists. For an analysis of report, see idem, Vol. XLVII, 
No. 2. Feb. 1948, p. 219. 

° Sir William Bevermnoce: Full Em in a Free Society (London, 
~~ Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1944), anal in idem, Vol. LI, No. 2, Feb. 1945, 
p. 217. 

* Foreword to the White Paper on employment policy. 
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security, social services and full employment, leading to the 
Declaration of Philadelphia in May 1944.? 


Labour Party Programmes 


The next decisive stages were the general election of June 
1945, and the announcements concerning the programme of the 
Labour Government, culminating in the Economic Survey for 1947.2 

The series of Labour Party programmes, which set out both 
the over-all plan and definite policies for immediate fulfilment, 
are For Socialism and Peace (1937), Labour’s Immediate Programme 
(1939), and The Old World and the New Society (1942). From Sep- 
tember 1941 the party set up committees and subcommittees of 
party members, Members of Parliament, trade unionists and outside 
experts, to work out in considerable detail reports and plans for every 
branch of the national endeavour. The work of these committees and 
subcommittees was supervised by the Central Committee on Recons- 
truction Problems. On the Central Committee sat the future Labour 
Prime Minister and a number of other important ministers. The 
Committee produced reports, in some cases published.* 

The outstanding fact is that the party which was to become 
responsible for carrying out post-war reconstruction and nationalisa- 
tion applied itself to the task of preparation with the greatest 
earnestness, by party research activities, and as members of the 
wartime Coalition Government. Furthermore, the trade union 
movement itself did comparable planning work.‘ 


Election Programme. 


The Labour Party election programme, set out in Let’s Face 
the Future, offered a short-term policy for immediate adoption. 
The other parties competed to some extent with programmes for 
planning and the control of industry, but not for the nationalisation 
of industries. The Labour Party policy fell into seven broad con- 
structive branches : full employment ; the maximisation of industrial 
efficiency ; planned agricultural production to increase the amount 
produced at home ; a full housing programme, with the attendant 
town and country planning schemes ; easier acquisition of land 
for Government purposes; an improved educational system; a 
comprehensive health and welfare system ; and full social insurance. 








1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, p. 37. 

2 Cmd. 7046 (1947). For a summary of the survey cf. idem, Vol. LV, No. 6, 
June 1947, pp. 538-549. 

3 Cf. Annual Report of the Labour Party Conference, 1944, pp. 25 et seq. 

* Appendix D to Annual Report of the Trades Union Congress, 1944. Cf. Inter- 
national Lakeur Review, Vol. L, No. 6, Dec. 1944, p. 791. 
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It is necessary to add some detail only in the case of the first 
three. Jobs for all would be provided by vigorous full employment 
instruments : high level production ; consumption policies ; main- 
tenance of high and constant purchasing power through wage, 
social services, insurance, and taxation policy ; constant control 
of rents and prices ; planned investment ; the planning of sites for 
industry ; special schemes for the “development areas”; the 
public ownership of the Bank of England and the control of the 
operations of the other banks. Secondly, the basic industries would 
be brought to higher efficiency by technical re-equipment and the 
use of modern science, and so that this might be efficiently done, 
there would be nationalisation of the fuel and power industries, 
inland transport, and iron and steel, public supervision of mono- 
polies and cartels, special measures to further the export trade, 
and better organisation of Government departments; until the 
nation was on its feet again, controls and priorities would be main- 
tained. In agriculture, State supervision of productive efficiency 
and programmes would continue, incompetent farmers would be 
bought out, stable markets would be ensured as an incentive to 
farmers to co-operate, the food services established during the war 
would be maintained and developed, while food from abroad would 
be purchased, as during the war, in bulk, and its distribution con- 
trolled by the Government. 

The programmes were discussed with more than usual earnestness 
during the election campaign ; and in so far as it is possible for modern 
mass electorates to choose between detailed alternative programmes, 
with a consciousness of what their fulfilment entails, this was done 
in a high measure during this election.* 

No clear figures of a plan were published until the parliamentary 
debate of 27 and 28 February 1946, and it is apparent from earlier 
parliamentary proceedings that the Government had no over-all 
plan which could be put in statistical terms. It followed as well as 
circumstances permitted the general principles of the White Paper 
on employment policy, and of the plan for the demobilisation of 
the armed forces drawn up before the end of the war. 


The Speech from the Throne.* 


In the Speech from the Throne of 15 August 1945, the policy 
announced included the following : demobilisation, the most effi- 
cient use of labour and capital for the improvement of the 





1 Formerly known as the depressed areas. 
P . - a British General Election of 1945, by McCaLtum and ReapMAn (Lon- 
on, 7). 
* The S h from the Throne (the King’s Spat, delivered every year on 
the assembly of Parliament, gives an outline of Government policy. 
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standard of living; the reconversion of industry ; the expansion 
of the export trade ; “ securing by suitable control, or by an exten- 
sion of public ownership, that our industries and services shall make 
their maximum contribution to the national well-being ” ; effective 
planning of investment to promote employment and national 
development, including the nationalisation of the Bank of England ; 
and the nationalisation of coal mining as part of a concerted plan 
for the co-ordination of the fuel and power industries. Furthermore, 
powers would be established to secure the right use of the nation’s 
commercial and industrial resources during the transitional period, 
and the distribution at fair prices of essential supplies and services; 
the organisation of the resources of the building and manufacturing 
industries for the construction of houses; improved methods of 
acquiring land for public purposes, and compensation and improve- 
ments in relation to town and country planning ; comprehensive 
insurance against industrial accidents ; the extension and improve- 
ment of social insurance and the establishment of a national health 
service ; the fullest development of home production of food ; the 
provision of food at prices which the people could afford to pay ; 
extension of the wartime food services for workers, mothers and 
children ; the reorganisation of air transport ; the implementation 
of wartime educational reconstruction ; and development of the 
colonial empire and its peoples. 

In the Debate on the Address!, the Government stressed the 
need to guard against inflation, to maintain an orderly and controlled 
movement of the workers from the armed forces into industry 
and especially to avoid unemployment. Strong controls would be 
required over the accumulated demand for goods in short supply ; 
it would be necessary for the nation to address itself resolutely to the 
increase of coal production, the situation already being parlous: 
to this end one of the encouragements would be the nationalis- 
ation of the industry. It is not unfair to declare that at this time, 
and for some time to come, the Government did not emphasise the 
export trade as much as might have been desirable. The Opposition 
stressed strongly the short-term economic requirements as needing 
the Government’s almost exclusive attention. 









































Supplies and Services Bill. 


When in October 1945 the Government introduced the Supplies 
and Services (Transitional Powers) Bill, to prolong for five years 
various powers to regulate prices and supplies, it indicated the 
















1 The Speech from the Throne is traditionally followed by Addresses in reply 
to the S from the House of Lords and the House of Commons. The Debates 
on the Address are thus discussions of the general policy of the Government. 
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principle means it intended to use for guiding and planning during 
the transition, and indicated also its estimate of the time needed 
for its objects. 

The objects were, by regulations and licences, to control and 
regulate supplies, to secure fair prices and a sufficiency of supplies 
essential to the wellbeing of the community, to ensure their equit- 
able distribution, and to facilitate the readjustment of industry 
and commerce to the requirements of the community in time of 
peace. No general plan of the actual quantitative objectives was 
stated. The plan would be applied as it was made, that is, by day- 
to-day development to meet hundreds of domestic and foreign 
contingencies, nor did the Government offer any optimism that this 
would be easy or the period short. By the middle of October 1945, 
however, the discussions on foreign trade and the United States 
loan were proceeding in Washington, and the assembled statistics 
showed that a 50 to 75 per cent. increase in exports was a necessary 
part of any economic planning. Export groups and representative 
bodies in industry were invited to meetings with the Government 
to review the situation ; working parties were asked for plans of 
expansion ; diplomatic machinery was utilised ; and the Board of 
Trade, the Export Credits Guarantee Department, the trade asso- 
ciations, and the export groups were mobilised to assist exporters. 


Nationalisation. 


On 19 November 1945, Mr. Morrison, the Lord President of the 
Council, announced the programme of nationalisation of essential 
services to be carried out during the life of the present Parliament. 
These were: coal mining; electricity and gas supply; transport 
services ; civil aviation and telecommunications. The iron and steel 
industry was to be considered later upon receipt of a report on internal 
improvements that the industry was itself making at the Govern- 
ment’s request. 

By the beginning of December the Government showed a more 
determined grip on the export trade problem. It pointed out that 
the home market would be depleted if exports were jeopardised, 
and deplored the excessive number of people in manufactures for 
the home market: in all trades, five times as many people were 
working for the home market as for export ; in some, for example 
clothing, the ratio was one to forty. 

The Government had control over raw materials, building 
priorities and licences, capital issues by which industry obtained 
capital from the public, foreign exchange, labour and export licences. 
It was alleged in various quarters that the control and allocation 
of labour through the wartime controls and the Essential Work 
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Orders (not as yet abolished) was ineffective, since the temper of the 
country was no longer favourable to prosecutions, if these became 


necessary. 


The Government Targets. 

Perhaps it was impossible that the correct statistical focus 
should have been attained earlier. The commencement of publication 
of the Monthly Digest of Statistics assisted its development. The 
Prime Minister finally announced the Government’s target in the 
reallocation of labour. The plans may be tabulated as follows : 





Mid-1939 Dec. 1945 | Dec. 1946 | 


Occupation 





Thousands 





Armed forces 8,859 
Work on supplies for the forces . . 1,790 500 
Work on exports 897 1,550 
Building and civil engineering. . . . 895 1,400 
Work on other home needs 12,886 14,370 











Total working population... . | 20,970 | 20,000 
| 














The Government aim was to export goods to the value of 750 
million pounds in 1946. The total value of exports in 1938 was 
471 million pounds and in 1945, 393 million. The amount of con- 
sumption goods to be allocated for civilian use would be set about 
half-way between the pre-war standard and the wartime standard. 


THE PLANNING MACHINERY 


The following description of British planning machinery shows 
the situation on 30 September 1947, when Sir Stafford Cripps 
became Minister for Economic Affairs; some subsequent modifi- 
cations are noted. 


The Cabinet 


The sovereign authority is the Cabinet. The supremacy of the 
Cabinet in planning in a democratic State must be emphasised. 


1 This report had been established during the war, but had not been circulated 
to the public. 
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Compared with other parliamentary systems, the British Cabinet 
system has the merit of a majority basis, longevity and stability 
(a possible duration of five years). If it is compared with the United 
States Congressional system, it has the merits of being a collectively 
responsible body, in which each Minister is at the same time res- 
ponsible for his department and for the whole collective policy 
outside and within his department, and that it gathers up to itself 
not only executive and administrative supremacy, but also the 
political and legislative leadership. Its powers are not divided as 
the powers of government are divided in the United States Congres- 
sional system between President and Congress. Thus it is coherent, 
closely knit, and highly responsible ; nor does a court stand guard 
against it as the custodian of a written Constitution. 

Moreover, to ensure its responsibility, and in practice to ensure 
its close and steady consonance with the opinion of its own followers 
in Parliament and the feelings of the minority opposition in the 
House of Commons in particular, its members are Members of 
Parliament, the body they must convince if they wish their plans 
to become statutes and their administration to be met by financial 
grants. Thus, Parliament is also a continuous partner in the planning 
process, its share being neither casual nor perfunctory. 

Compared with a dictatorial planning system, the British system 
is founded on the will of the people, expressed in free and open 


elections, run by associations whose objects, membership, and 
activities are voluntary; it must{carry the people with it continuously 
if the plans are to be effective. 

Thus, the Cabinet is the formal authoritative embodiment of the 
will to plan of the majority party ; it decides the main objectives, 
and from it the main orders descend ; the figures, facts and the 
advanced stages of all plans are prepared by its subordinate agencies. 


Committees 


The Cabinet has various committees, several standing and some 
ad hoe. 


Lord President’s Committee. 


The most important committee in any discussion of planning 
was, until 30 September 1947, when ‘it was merged with another 
committee, the Lord President’s Committee, under the chairmanship 
of the Lord President of the Council. It was formerly attended 
by the ministers primarily concerned with home and economic 
affairs—that is, all the departments except those concerned with 
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foreign affairs and colonial, dominion or defence matters.’ This 
Committee came into existence in 1940, and underwent various 
transformations, with the main purpose of bringing into regular 
and unified contact the various departments concerned with home 
and economic problems, so that they might as a whole follow out 
the main lines of policy required of them by the War Cabinet. 


Committee on Overseas Economic Policy. 


The Lord President’s Committee has been retained, but since 
29 September 1947 it has been merged with the Committee on 
Overseas Economic Policy. Thus, there is now one committee 
concerned with the whole range of the nation’s economic affairs. 
This Committee consists of the Prime Minister (chairman), the 
Minister for Economic Affairs, the Lord President, the Foreign 
Secretary, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Minister of Labour, 
and two or three departmental Ministers. - 


Committee of the Minister of Economic Affairs. 


Along with the change thus made in September 1947, another 
ministerial committee was established, presided over by the Minister 
of Economic Affairs, and concerned with the day-to-day co-ordination 
and promotion of the economic programme ; the members are the 
ministers directly involved. The Minister of Economic Affairs, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, was charged with general command of the total 
programme of production, domestic and export, including coal and 
power, building, shipbuilding, agriculture, and the allocation of raw 
materials. The Committee replaces a “ Ministerial Steering Com- 
mittee ” formerly under the Lord President. 


Defence Committee. 

The Defence Committee is still of the greatest importance fo 
British reconstruction and nationalisation plans, because the number 
of troops abroad, British foreign policy, and the number of workers 
available for the economic plans are very closely related. The 
Economic Survey for 1947 begins, indeed, with an estimate of the 
troops required to maintain Britain’s position and responsibilities 
in the world. The Defence Committee is also concerned with the 
amount of material, plant, stocks, munitions production and person- 
nel and scientific research authorised for the other departments, 
which are now co-ordinated by the new Prime Minister’s Committee. 





1 Cf. Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 4 June 1940, cols. 769-770 ; 

21 Jan. 1941, col. 82; and 22 Jan. 1941, col. 264. Cf. also “The Machinery of 

Government”, by Sir John Anderson in Public Administration, Autumn Number, 

— — “ Economic Planning ”, by the Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison, idem, Spring 
umber, 1947. 
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Fuel Committee. 

The Fuel Committee is composed of various ministers; the 
Chairmen of the public boards (the National Coal Board, and the 
Electricity Board, the Transport Executive, and so on, when they 
are established) may be invited to attend. 

These various committees are served by subcommittees of 
ministers, or by committees of officials. 


Other Machinery 


From the Cabinet descend the main lines of direction and author- 
ity; to it ascend the plans of the Prime Minister’s Committee. 
This and the Steering Committee are served also by the departmental 
economists and other experts. In addition, as required, the Central 
Statistical Office and the Economic Section of the Cabinet Secretariat 
are called in. 

Under the “ steering ” committee presided over by the Minister 
of Economic Affairs and ancillary to the official Steering Committee 
are civil service career experts from the departments concerned in 
planning, together with the Economic Section of the Cabinet Secre- 
tariat, the Central Statistical Office, the Central Planning Staff, 
and experts formerly attached to the Lord President’s own office. 


Central Economic Planning Staff. 

The Central Economic Planning Staff, a part of the Office of the 
Cabinet, prepares long-term economic plans. It has formulated 
proposals for implementing the Economic Survey for 1947. 


Central Statistical Office. 

The Central Statistical Office was established as part of the 
Cabinet Secretariat in 1941, to produce a developing body of statis- 
tical information of a generally comprehensive kind as an indication 
of economic and social trends. It does not replace the statistical 
services of the various departments, but makes some correlations 
which would not otherwise be made. The departmental statistical 
analysts assist and integrate with those of the Central Statistical 
Office. The Office’s systematic picture of trends is the Monthly 
Digest of Statistics, indispensable to forecasting and therefore to 
planning. 


Economic Section of the Cabinet Secretariat. 

The Economic Section of the Cabinet Secretariat, a group of 
professional economists, was established in 1941 to assist in the 
co-ordination of wartime effort. It receives all economic information 
marshalled by the various Government departments, central and 
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local, and public boards, etc. ; repairs any gaps by its own research ; 
makes special studies which any single department could not under- 
take, e.g., the White Paper on employment policy, and the Economic 
Survey for 1947; comments on the information that comes into it 
and gives a picture of the general economic landscape to which the 
facts are tending, with warnings and forecasts of the probable 
outcome of courses of action. It serves the Cabinet as its regular 
duty, but it also, when called on, serves the departments, and 
especially the Central Planning Office. 


Working Parties. 

This machinery is supplemented by three other official instru- 
ments. The official Steering Committee sets up whatever “ working 
parties ” it deems necessary for closer preparatory attention to 
specific problems that will later knit into the general weft of policy ; 
for example, the reservoir of manpower, or forecasts of the distribu- 
tion of workers in various branches of the economy ; investment 
to be made at various forward periods ; estimates of what investment 
in what quantities can be deferred ; or import needs and the balance 
of payments. 


Economic Planning Board. 

Further, in order to obtain the benefit of the industrial, commercial 
and financial experience of private enterprise, there was appointed 
on 7 July 1947 an Economic Planning Board of 13 members and a 
chairman. The Board is composed of: either the Lord President of 
the Council, or more usually the Chief Planning Officer (chairman) ! ; 
three nominees of the Federation of British Industries and the 
British Economic Council; three nominees of the Trades Union 
Congress ; the Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade, the 
Permanent Secretary to the Ministry of Labour and National Ser- 
vice ; the Permanent Secretary to the Ministry of Supply; three 
members from the Central Economic Planning Staff; and finally, 
the Director of the Economic Section of the Cabinet. The general 
functions of the Economic Planning Board are “to advise His 
Majesty’s Government on the best use of our economic resources, 
both for the realisation of a long-term plan and for remedial measures 
against our immediate difficulties ”. 

It will be seen that these arrangements for research and the 
formulation of plans for the Cabinet constitute a marshalling of 
experts and the representatives of private enterprise, political 
leadership and authority. 





* At present, Sir Eric Plowden, a former civil servant. Sir Robert Sinclair, 
Chairman of the Imperial Tobacco Company, is adviser to him. 
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Councils Representative of Industries. 


Some further agencies need brief mention. Each Government 
Department makes its plans, and has done so for decades, with the 
co-operation of councils representative of the industries, professions, 
and workers concerned with its functions. The Boards which have 
been set up for the coal industry, for the transport system, and the 
National Health Service under Government ownership and manage- 
ment provide for advisory and executive boards, discussed later. 


Tripartite Working Parties of Industries. 


Finally, early in 1946, the President of the Board of Trade set 
up in a number of industries Working Parties (not to be confused 
with the working parties of the official Steering Committee), each 
with the task of examining and enquiring into the various schemes 
and suggestions put forward for improving the organisation, produc- 
tion and distribution methods of the industry concerned and to 
report on the steps which should be adopted in the national interest 
to strengthen the industry and render it more stable and more 
capable of meeting competition in home and foreign markets.* 

The reports submitted by the Working Parties constituted 
nothing less than plans for the renewal of the industries, and very 
far-reaching recommendations have been adopted from them. 
Each Working Party consists of 12 representatives of management, 
labour, and the public, with an independent chairman. The report 
on the cotton industry has been followed by remarkable reforms, 
though only after much hesitation by the employers. The Govern- 
ment has provided a grant-in-aid of one quarter of the estimated 
cost of re-equipment (15 million pounds), the workers have agreed 
to undertake double shifts, and reorganisation is designed to take 
from two to five years. Equally drastic replanning has been proposed 
in other industries. 


Functions of Ministries 


To complete the survey of the planning machinery, attention 
should also be drawn to the work of certain Ministries that have 
been set up since the war began, or whose functions have been 
enlarged to meet the new reconstruction and planning problems. 


1 Cf. Advisory Bodies, by MANSERGH and VERNON (Oxford, 1940), for a survey 
of this development in British Government at that time. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1946, pp. 
821-330 : “ Collaboration of Employers and Workers with Government De 
ments in Great Britain” for an analysis of the reports of the Working Parties 
for the pottery, cotton, hosiery and boot and shoe industries ; and idem, Vol. LV, 
Nos. 8-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, p. 284, for a note on the reports of the furniture and 
jewellery and silverware industries. 
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Ministry of Health. 

The Ministry of Health has been given increased responsibility 
for housing, and has primary responsibility for planning the number 
and types of houses, the selection of areas, the granting of licences 
and priorities, and the co-ordination of the work of other Ministries 
such as Town and Country Planning, Works, and Supply. 


Ministry of Town and Country Planning. 

The Ministry of Town and Country Planning was established 
in February 1943 with responsibilities for “securing consistency 
and continuity in the framing and execution of national policy with 
respect to the use and development of land throughout England 
and Wales”. Its work is based chiefly on the Barlow, Uthwatt 
and Scott Reports, and it is specially concerned with the foundation 
of new towns. ) 


Ministry of Works. 

The Ministry of Works (formerly the Office of Works) is respon- 
sible for “ assessing requirements and working out a programme for 
employing to the best advantage the labour force expected to be 
available for the whole of the building and civil engineering indus- 


tries”; its responsibilities extend to housing, schools, hospitals 
and factories. 


Ministry of Supply. 

The Ministry of Supply was established for wartime production 
purposes in 1940 ; it is responsible for the bulk purchase and supply 
of stores used by the Government, and for this and other purposes 
it controls the supply of raw materials and labour. It is also the 
purveyor of military supplies. Furthermore, the Ministry of Supply 
has controls over the metal and machine industries, and manages 
the iron, steel and other metal controls, and it is destined to control 
the iron and steel industry under any new organisation that may 


be established. 


Board of Trade. 

The Board of Trade, besides exercising its pre-war functions, 
now supervises civilian supplies in all fields, and is in charge of all 
arrangements for rationing food, clothing, and other goods, and for 
fixing their price and quality ; it is also in charge of the export drive. 


Ministry of Fuel and Power. 
The Ministry of Fuel and Power, established in 1942, administers 
affairs concerning coal, other fuels, electricity and gas. 
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Ministry of Economic Affairs. 

The Ministry of Economic Affairs was set up in September 
1947 to conduct the more strictly emergency spear-head measures 
necessary to mobilise all the forces of the nation to rectify the 
unfavourable balance of trade, and control internal consumption 
and effort. 

Until the establishment of this Ministry, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Lord President, and formerly the Board of Trade, 
were three stra: ds of the planning arrangement under the supreme 
final control of the Cabinet, of which they are leading members. 
‘Which considerations have supremacy in, the plan of economic 
rehabilitation and development, that is, whether the financial 
aspect comes first, or whether it is sometimes subordinate to, and 
must bear the consequences of, measures taken affecting production 
and consumption, cannot be discerned from the outside. But which 
should take precedence, or what hierarchy of decision there should 
be at this vital point is a matter of great consequence, and the 
march of affairs all through 1946, down to the acute stage of the 
post-war crisis of September 1947, raises many questions concerning 
the timing and co-ordination of the policies of long-term industrial 
investment in Britain’s industries, the policy of cheap money, the 
rate of building and rebuilding houses, the amounts consumed at 


home, and the number of workers in the export as compared with 
the home industries. 

The present combination of the posts of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Minister of Economic Affairs in the person of Sir 
Stafford Cripps, and the new Prime Minister’s Committee, may solve 
the problem of harmony.’ 


AIMS OF THE PLANS 


When the threads are drawn together, especially from the 
White Paper on employment and two Government reports * on the 
reallocation of manpower, a general plan becomes clear. The first 


? Cf. observations by Mr. Attlee, Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons’ 
21 Oct. 1947, col. 40, on the relationship, a affected however by the 
resignation of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Dalton, and his replacement 
by Sir Stafford Cripps, who is both Chancellor of the Exchequer and Minister 
for Economic Affairs. A Third Secretary—for Economic Affairs—has been 
appointed in the Treasury. 

* Report on the Reallocation of Manpower between the Armed Forces and Civilian 
Employment (Cmd. 6548, 1944), analysed in International Labour Review, Vol. L, 
No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 646 ; and t on the Reallocation of Manpower between 
Civilian Employments during any Interim Period between the Defeat of Germany 
pie = Fah! Japan (Cmd. 6568, 1944), analysed in idem, Vol. LI, No. 2, 

. » Pp. . 
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concern was the rebuilding of foreign trade. The situation of 1938 
was to be restored and improved on, to make up as far as possible 
for the loss of foreign assets. 


Stages of Action. 

However, since Britain is a democracy, great flexibility was 
necessary in all the measures taken. No over-all, detailed and rigid 
plan was therefore published. The stages of action, which were, 
however, not successive but simultaneous, were : 


(1) demobilisation ; 

(2) the partly free and partly directed, movement of labour away 
from the war plants, unless these were to be converted to peacetime 
production ; 

(3) the entry or re-entry of workers into their old work, or new 
work ; 

(4) the maintenance of controls over supplies by the Govern- 
ment so that work was available for the industries it most favoured ; 

(5) the maintenance of controls over investment and building, 
to the same general end. 


Relaxation of the Direction of Labour. 


All the wartime controls were in operation when, early in 1946, 
in reply to pledges asked for by the trade unions, the Government 
took the first steps to abolish the direction of labour.’ By the end of 
September 1946 Essential Work Orders applied to only 18 industries, 
of which the most important, for obvious reasons, were building, 
civil engineering, coal mining, agriculture, and shipbuilding.* The 
Trades Union Congress reported that this had been followed by an 
improvement of morale among the workers, and that not many had 
changed their occupations as a result of this measure. The Govern- 
ment had, however, lost an essential means of coping with its very 
pressing problems, and it was not long before it openly and privately 
rued its inability to direct men into their jobs within the plan; a 
draconic change was forced on the Government by the situation 
on 6 August 1947. 


Development of Plans. 

Plans of operation were developed in the financial statements 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 23 October 1945, and in the 
debates on the Anglo-American Economic and Financial Agree- 
ment (12-13 December 1945) ; on the economic situation (5-6 Decem- 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 1, July 1947, p. 69. 
* Trapes UNION ConGrEss : Annual Report, 1946, p. 172. 
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ber 1945) ; on manpower (27-28 February 1946); on food supplies 
(17 November 1945) ; on Government policy regarding agriculture 
(15 November 1945); on the world food shortage (4-5 February 
1946) ; and in occasional debates on the housing policy and on coal. 
Finally, towards the middle of 1946, it was seen that the industrial 
recovery was so fast, and the demand on all sides for goods so strong, 
that the fuel supplies would be insufficient unless rationing was 
introduced, both for domestic consumers and for all industries, and 
priorities established. 


Government Statement on Industrial Relations. 


Attention may be drawn at this point to the Statement on the 
Economic Considerations affecting relations between Employers 
and Workers. This was a Government statement, endorsed by the 
National Joint Advisory Council, a standing body composed of 
17 representatives of the British Employers’ Confederation and 17 
of the Trade Union Congress, constituted to advise the Government 
on all matters affecting the relations between employers and workers. 
The statement demonstrated the great shortage of labour, and the 
fact that, as it was bound to continue for some years, there need be 
no fear of unemployment. It pointed out that there would shortly 
be a loss to industry of some 370,000 boys and girls by reason of the 
raising of the school age. (At that time no allowance was made for 
the compulsory military service instituted by law in 1947—12 
months’ service for men between the ages of 18 and 25.) The State- 
ment drew the consequences, in figures, for manufactures and 
especially exports. It reiterated the principle of stability of wages 
and prices. 


Economic Survey for 1947. 


The Government’s Economic Survey for 1947 makes special 
features of (1) defence, (2) payment for imports, and (3) capital 
equipment and maintenance. The other two national needs, (4) 
personal consumption, and (5) the public services, come in that order 
of priority after the other three. Moreover, a special observation 
relates to capital equipment and maintenance: “ There are now 
special needs resulting from the wartime destruction and from six 
years’ interruption of the repair, maintenance and development 
of machinery, factories, houses, shops and other buildings.” Special 
attention is drawn to this phrase : it represented the Government’s 
considered opinion on the subject of reconstruction, and it was 
a point to which much criticism was directed when, in 1947, the 





? Cmd. 7018 (1947). A note on this White Paper appeared in the International 
bour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, p. 292. 
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rapid exhaustion of the loan from the United States and the dis- 
astrous weather of the winter of 1947 had thrown out the Govern 
ment’s timing in its simultaneous concern for each of the five purposes 
to which its policy was devoted. What might have become a matter 
of great praise, namely, the long-term re-equipment of the plant 
and the housing of the nation, especially the former, became a 
reproach, because it was the most serious competitor with the 
export industries for raw material and workers. It was later neces- 
sary to limit capital re-equipment drastically. 


Progress during 1946. 


During 1946, extraordinary progress was made in every field of 
endeavour. Dislocation had been kept to a minimum ; during this 
period the number of unemployed never exceeded 400,000. Except 
for the notable deficiency in coal, the rate of output by the end of 
1946 was probably not much below the pre-war level. The change in 
manpower achieved to produce this result is visible in the table 
supplied in the Economic Survey. However, too few workers had 
even yet entered the export industries ; events showed that the 
expanded consumption, for example in furniture, clothing, house 
furnishing and utensils, was too heavy. 


MEANS OF ACHIEVEMENT 


In view of the resources of the nation, two factors were vitally 
important to the success of the plan: coal production and the 
export trade. 


Coal Production 
Background. 


The industrigl position of the country and even the numbers 
of the population and their standard of living are based on (a) the 
use of coal as fuel in making goods, for export principally and for 
home consumption in the second place, and (6) coal for export. 
In 1913, there were 1,107,000 men in the industry, who produced 
287 million tons, of which 193 million were consumed at home, 
and 94 million were exported. This export itself made a substantial 
contribution to the credit side of the balance of payments. The 
vicissitudes of the industry, its low pay and disagreeable and danger- 
_ ous operations, the effect of universal education in opening up 
alternative employment, the antiquated operational and welfare 
arrangements, and the exhaustion of the easier seams, all caused 
a steady exodus from the industry and a succession of official enquiries 
into the reform of ownership and management; nationalisation 
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was suggested as early as 1919. By 1938 the number of men in 
the industry had fallen to 782,000, and production to 227 million 
tons, of which 181 million were consumed at home and 46 million 
exported. Deficient recruitment meant that the average age of 
miners had risen and was rising beyond the age of maximum 
output. Mechanisation of cutting and hauling did not compensate 
for the fall in manpower, nor did Government-enforced reorgani- 
sation in the inter-war years have a timely beneficial influence. 


Wartime Measures. 


During the second World War, the Government compelled some 
former miners to return to the mines, brought some out of the 
forces, kept miners from leaving the mines by the Essential Work 
Orders, and gave those called up for military service a choice 
between the forces and going into the mines as “ Bevin boys ”. 
In 1942 the Government, in its policy of making coal-mining more 
attractive, raised the flat rate per shift, gave a bonus on output 
(withdrawn in 1944) and set up a guaranteed national minimum 
wage for miners of £4 3s. per week. In 1944, the national minimum 
went up to £5 per week. To put these changes into effect and to 
maintain them, various Government organisations were established 
for negotiation, for restricting profits and for fixing levies on the 
richer coal areas for the benefit of the minimum wages and profits 
of the poorer. 


Nationalisation and Rationalisation. 


Two advances in the rebuilding of the industry for the long-term 
prosperity of itself and British industry in general were seen to be 
necessary : nationalisation and an extensive reform of mining produc- 
tion methods. Two reports prepared the way for the introduction of 
improved methods of production: The Statistical Digest of the Coal 
Industry, an elaborate report on the industry published in May 1944 
by the Ministry of Fuel and Power 2, and the Report of the Technical 
Advisory Committee on Coal Mining, published in March 1945.* 
Comparisons with foreign practice suggested sweeping mechanical 
changes and the belief that the organisation of the industry was 
then inadequate to carry them out. For this an authority was needed 
“ which would have the duty of ensuring that the industry is merged 
into units of such sizes as would provide the maximum advantages 
of planned production”. 


? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 8, Sept. 1941, p. 313. 

* Cmd. 6538. 

* Cmd. 6610. This report is usually known as the Report of the Reid Committee, 
after Sir Charles Reid, one of the world’s greatest coal mining experts, later a 
member of the National Coal Board. 
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Decline in Production. 


The removal of the compulsions and inducements of wartime 
caused a net average loss of 4,838 men per quarter in 1945, and 
1,050 in 1946. Production declined : during 1946 it was only about 
3,500,000 tons per month. For the export production plans, and for 
the reconstruction of houses, plant and machinery at home, and the 
provision of domestic supplies, omitting altogether any attention 
to coal for sale abroad, the Government asked for 200,000,000 
tons per year, or about 4,000,000 tons per week. For this target 
the number of miners was insufficient. Week by week during 1946 
output and stocks fell behind. The Government was compelled to 
ration supplies industry by industry, on the respective priorities to 
which various industries were entitled in the total national scheme 
of conversion.! 

The Government’s planning in the coal industry was successful 
in so far as nationalisation was concerned : the Coal Industry Natio- 
nalisation Act was promulgated on 12 July 1946, to become adminis- 
tratively effective on 1 January 1947 ; but the cold of the summer 
of 1946, the blizzards of the winter, and the further cold in the early 
spring of 1947, caused an unpredictable consumption of stocks, and 
for days, and in some cases weeks, an actual stoppage of industries 
occurred. 


Recruitment Campaign. 


Nationalisation brought the national guaranteed week : in May 
1947 a five-day week was introduced on the condition that this 
would not cause a fall in production. Miners’ housing was given the 
highest priority ; extra food rations had been made available in 
September 1946, when other heavy workers were also assisted in 
this way, and consumer goods were specially sent into the mining 
areas as an incentive to work. At the same time an intense crusade 
was conducted to recruit men into the industry. Some aliens, mostly 
Poles, were finally let into the mines, after stubborn negotiation 
between the Government and the miners’ leaders. 

The Economic Survey for 1947 declared a target of 200 million 
tons “ barely enough for current use and for stock ”, especially as 
all stocks had been used up. Even with this total, the most drastic 
economies in less essential uses were necessary. To secure these 
minimum requirements, the Government adopted the combined 
measures of recruiting into the industry, accelerating the conversion 
of machines to oil burning, and reducing and rationing the use of 
coal, gas, and electricity. 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 16 Oct. 1946 and 7 Feb. 1947. 
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“The whole industrial programme depends upon the miners ”, 
declared the Survey, “and the Government is confident that the 
miners will not fail the country in this hour of need.” Increased 
productivity per man was the need of the time. 


Progress in 1947. 


During 1947, a gratifying increase was reported in the number 
of men entering the industry, and a reduction of absenteeism. An 
increase of 14,465 was recorded in the first quarter of 1947, and 4,500 
per month in April and May. There were rather smaller increases 
in subsequent months. Absenteeism remained resistant to Govern- 
ment persuasion and pressure. In 1938, it was 6.44 per cent. ; in 
January 1946, 19 per cent. ; in the first quarter of 1947 it had fallen 
to 16.7 per cent. ; in April, 14.46 ; in May, 9.77.' 

The crisis of the early part of 1947, and the realisation that the 
target might not be reached, forced the Government into stronger 
measures with the coal miners. On 1 November, an agreement 
between the National Union of Mineworkers and the National Coal 
Board became effective, whereby organised overtime would be 
introduced where absenteeism and restrictive practices were defeat- 
ing the five-day week ; additional overtime (half an hour) would be 
worked daily or there would be Saturday shifts; overtime rates 
would be payable. 

In the week ending 8 November, coal production was 4,243,000 
tons *, as compared with the average weekly total of 4,091,000 tons 
during October and 3,896,000 tons in the corresponding week of 1946. 
By the end of 1947 almost 200 millions were confidently expected®. 

It is still argued by critics that the Government's target is below 
what is needed for full safety and production ; and it is argued with 
greater force that the plan has been remiss in not attempting a coal 
production export surplus which would bring in 100 million pounds 
a year *, as this would have been a decisive factor in the balance of 
payments. 


The Export Trade 


The loss of foreign trade, the perennial need for vast quantities 
of food, fertilisers, and raw and semi-manufactured materials from 
abroad, and the decline in invisible exports have been noted, and the 





* The total number of miners in 1946 was 697,000. The Government target 
for December 1947 was 730,000 miners ; the, actual number at the end of July 
1947 was 719,000. 

* This represented 97 per cent. of 1938 production. 

_* In fact, some 197 million tons were produced in 1947, compared with 189 
million in 1946 (Economist, 10 Jan. 1948). 
* Cf. Lloyd’s Bank Review, Oct. 1947, “ The Crisis” by Lionel Rossrns. 
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general measures of control and guidance of production to make 
good these losses have been described. 

The prospects of recovery had been given by the United States 
and Canadian dollar loans. The planning problem was to hold 
down United Kingdom imports to a minimum that the people 
would tolerate and understand, and to export an equivalent amount, 
thus attaining equilibrium, even if at a lower standard of living than 
before the war, by the use of the dollars before they were exhausted. 

The drain of expenditure abroad proved too heavy ; 42 per cent: 
of the imports had to be imported from countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, since these were the main source of supply of essential 
food and raw materials. As these countries took only 14 per cent. 
of British exports, the deficit had to be settled in dollars. Moreover, 
the sum was powerfully affected by American price-levels, which, 
relieved partly of controls after VJ Day, were almost completely 
decontrolled in September 1946. It was estimated that the rise in 
prices of goods buyable by the United Kingdom was between 40 
and 50 per cent.1_ Meanwhile, exports to the Eastern Hemisphere 
could not be paid for in dollars or gold, and so these surpluses could 
not be used to balance the Western deficit. It was estimated that the 
drain on dollars for 1947 would be about 350 million pounds. But 
there were other expenditures abroad which increased the demands 
on the dollar supply : the armed forces overseas, the cost of the 
occupation of Germany, relief and rehabilitation expenditures in 
the international organisations, and grants for colonial development. 

The Government’s plan for 1947 had been based on the expec- 
tation of having to find 1,625 million pounds of foreign exchange ; 
1,450 million for imports, and 175 million for net overseas Govern- 
ment expenditure. As convertibility obligations would become 
effective in the middle of 1947, the Government was unwilling to plan 
for a deficit to be met by external borrowing of more than 350 million 
pounds, itself a considerable sum compared with the 955 million 
pounds remaining of the U.S. and Canadian credits at the beginning 
of 1947. Therefore, the prospects and the plan were to cover the 
required 1,625 million pounds of foreign exchange by exports and 
re-exports to the extent of 1,340 million pounds and by invisible 
exports to the extent of 75 million pounds. This meant an export 
target of 140 per cent. of the 1938 volume; the volume attained 
at the end of 1946 was 110-115 per cent. 

Since no reliance could be placed on coal exports, the target for 
manufactured exports would have to be higher than 140 per cent., 
indeed, 165 per cent., of the 1938 volume. Since steel and cotton 





1 Figure given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Parliamentary Debates, 
House of Commons, 7 Aug. 1947). 
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exports could not expand in 1947, the emphasis must be on all 
other exports. The labour force then working for export was 50 
per cent. above pre-war level, and it could be expanded—but it 
could be usefully expanded only if coal and power supplies were 
sufficient. A reduction in the amount of coal and power available 
for home consumption was unavoidable. 

The work stoppages of 1947 due to the weather and the lack of 
coal, the rise in prices in the United States, the expenditure on the 
occupation of Germany, the continued lag in coal production, the 
continued expenditure on certain foods, tobacco and films from 
abroad, the pressure of pent-up demand fed by high wages, the 
failure to attract workers in sufficient numbers to the export indus- 
tries (possibly because higher wages could not be used as an induce- 
ment in the absence of things to buy, and possibly—an opinion 
frequently heard in Britain in the summer of 1947—because family 
allowances and social security gave workers and their families 
job-complacency) all together led to a steady drain on the dollar 
loans. The convertibility of sterling led to a catastrophic drop in 
British dollar reserves in July and August of 1947 (150 million 
dollars between 1 July and 31 August).! 

Both the emergency plan of reconversion and balancing payments, 
and the long-term plans were affected, the long-term plans through 
the influence of the emergency plan, since the latter largely deter- 
mined the means available for carrying out the long-term plans. 


> 


Drastic Changes in Plans. 


Between 7 August and 20 October 1947 the Government made 
the following drastic changes in economic policy. 


(1) Imports were reduced, and exports aided by a limitation of 
consumption : on foreign films, remittances were limited to 25 per 
cent. of their earnings ; the basic petrol ration was abolished ; 40 
million dollars’ worth of timber imports were renounced ; luxury- 
type imports were cancelled ; food purchases were reduced by a 
substantial amount ; there were to be cuts in the food rations—the 
meat ration was reduced from one shillingsworth to ten pennyworth 
per week per person—the clothing ration was reduced, and the 
foreign travel allowance (previously £75 per year per person) was 
abolished. 


(2) A fourfold plan of harder work and austerity was resolved 
on: more consumption goods to be produced at home rather than 
bought abroad, more exports (especially to dollar markets), a greater 





* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 24 Oct. 1947. 
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drawing of supplies from non-dollar countries, and the development 
of overseas resources in the Empire. 


(a) More livestock would be produced in Britain to save meat 
imports, and agricultural production was to be increased by 20 per 
cent. To achieve these aims, which would not come to fruition for 
some years, it would be necessary to increase the number of workers 
on the land, despite the loss to agriculture of German workers due 
to return home. The main sources of supply of workers would be {(i) 
those released from investment programmes and (ii) foreign workers.! 
Such workers would be attracted to agriculture by the wage policy 
and the stable market-price policy of the Act of 1947, and they 
would have special priority for rural housing. The allotment of steel 
for agricultural machinery was to be doubled, and improvements 
introduced in organisation. This would save 100 million pounds in 
a full year of imports. 


(b) Amore determined drive than ever would be made for jexports, 
especially for exports to dollar areas. Some manufactured goods 
would be designated for export only (decorated china, calf shoe 
leather, poplin, etc.). It was assumed that 21 per cent. of the total 
export trade would go to dollar markets (the old target) but the 
volume would be greater. If this export programme‘were maintained, 


together with the import abstinence mentioned above, the balance 
of overseas payments would be attained by the end of 1948, but the 
specific United States problem would still not be solved, for a large 
deficit of some 475 million pounds would still exist. 


Even with these new burdens of import restriction and export 
effort, not enough could be done to affect the deficit substantially 
without something like the Marshall Plan, and without the maturing 
of the access to markets promised by the reduction of United States 
tariffs embodied in the agreement between the United States and 
Great Britain at the International Trade Organisation negotiations 
in Geneva during 1947. 

This amount of self-help was necessary. Industry would be as a 
whole assured its 100 per cent. needs of coal and power in the winter 
months, and domestic users of coal, gas, and electricity would be 
expected to restrict their consumption. The miners were therefore 
relied upon to furnish the amounts necessary. Steel production, 
which was reaching the optimum target of 14 million tons per year, 
would be increased, if possible by two or three million extra tons; 
the manufacturers would have to get what was available first, and 
one million tons would be wanted for export. Hence, it was necessary 
to take steel from the construction industries. To save fuel, steel 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 4, Oct. 1947, p. 462. 
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and imports of material like timber, and also to produce some defia- 
tion, capital construction expenditure (new building, houses, fac- 
tories, new plant and machinery) would be cut immediately by 
some 200 million pounds. Houses under construction would be 
finished : but approval would be given for only 140,000 new ones 
to be started, to be completed in 1949. The new towns would, in 
1948, be provided only with basic services ; but much would have 
to be saved on new factories—even some already being built would 
have to be deferred, especially on account of the urgent competing 
needs for steel. Development areas, where labour was already 
present, would have the first attention. 

The transport programme of improvement would be cut down 
to a mere maintenance programme for 1948 and for 1949, however 
urgent the demand for renewal and expansion. 

Even industrial machinery would be carefully scrutinised to 
determine the extent to which it could be spared from the home 
factories for sale abroad. Industry was asked to postpone all plant 
and machinery purchases that were not absolutely indispensable. 

To sell the goods so made available a reasonable price would 
have to be maintained, and this involved the reduction of costs 
through greater man-hour efficiency, and smoother industrial 
operations generally. Priorities would be given for export to dollar 
markets (the United States, Canada, and the Argentine Republic), 
to obtain the maximum amount of foreign exchange. 

The Government had made agreements with over half the 
industries by the time this statement was made, and was negotiating 
with the rest of industry. 

At last a hope for the export of coal was entertained. It was 
planned that by April 1948, six million tons a year would be made 
available for Europe, and an extra four million tons for export 
elsewhere—10 million in all. 


(c) It was planned to obtain wheat supplies from Australia ; 
tobacco from Rhodesia, and fats and oils from the colonies. Wheat 
and coarse grains might be obtainable from Russia ; and bilateral 
deals were being contemplated for quantities of imports from coun- 
tries with which the exchange problem would not present much 
difficulty, or from which the goods could be obtained on loan, as in 
the case of South Africa. 


(d) The Economic Planning Staff was charged with the task 
of considering comprehensively the development of the colonies, 
especially for oil-bearing plants, minerals, etc. 


The import cuts would mean: (a) no American tobacco at all ; 





* On 1 December 1947 a White Paper on Capital Investment for 1948 was 
published detailing the programme. No new factories were to be started. 
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(b) food reductions from 2,870 calories to 2,700 in comparison with 
@ pre-war average of 3,000. These reductions in food would mean a 
saving of 66 million pounds a year in dollar expenditure. 


All the foregoing measures would mean that during 1948 the 
dollar deficit would be at a rate of not more than 250 million pounds 
a year. 

At the same time, the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave an 
analysis of the use of the dollar loans from the time of the first 
drawings in the middle of 1946 to 20 August 1947. The expenditure 
in the United States, Canada and Central and South America had 
been : on food, 23 per cent. of the loans; raw materials, 28 per cent. ; 
machinery, 15 per cent. ; ships, 7 per cent. ; tobacco, 10 per cent. ; 
films, 4 per cent. ; and on the feeding of Germany, 13 per cent. 

A remarkable fact was brought out by the Chancellor; net 
investment at home in plant, housing, factories and machinery 
amounted to some 1,400 million pounds (approximately 5,600 million 
dollars). The total drawn on the loans was 3,080 million dollars. 
British investment achievement thus compared favourably with the 
total of the loan used. But the dollar deficit, even after the suspen- 
sion of convertibility, was at the rate of some 70 million dollars a 
week : a balancing policy was necessary. 

The measures put forward by Sir Stafford Cripps were therefore 


urgent : “ We must earn more dollars and spend less. There is no 
other way round the arithmetic at all. It has got to be a combination 
of those two operations.” Even if these measures were taken and 
were all successful as planned, the deficit would still be 20 million 


dollars a week. 


(To be continued) 
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The following article is one of a series of monographs appearing in 
the Review on vocational guidance’, a question which, it will be recalled, 
appears on the agenda of the forthcoming session of the International 
Labour Conference. After describing the origins of the vocational 
guidance movement in Belgium and the progressive stages of its 
development, the author—who, by reason of his official functions, is 
particularly well-informed on this subject—gives an account of the 
main features of the scheme as at present operating in Belgium, and 
the results achieved over the last ten years. 


ORIGINS 


. vocational guidance movement in Belgium has assumed an 

official character since the promulgation of a Royal Order of 
20 February 1936 setting up a National Centre for Vocational 
Guidance as part of the Ministry of Education. In recognising the 
value and, indeed, the necessity of this aspect of educational work, 
the Belgian Government has paid a well-deserved tribute to the 
far-sighted and self-sacrificing efforts of the promoters and pioneers 
of a great social service. 

While the credit of having set up the first organised vocational 
guidance services, nearly 40 years ago, falls to the United States, 
it was in Belgium that, in 1912, the first vocational guidance 
service in Europe was established, and the so-called “ Brussels 
System ” has long been familiar in many countries outside Belgium. 





_ | Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 4, Oct. 1947, p. 393 : “ Voca- 
tional Guidance in New Zealand ”, by R. WINTERBOURN ; and Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, 
Jan.-Feb. 1948, p. 15: “ Vocational Guidance for Juveniles in the United King- 
dom”, by H. M. D. Parxer. 
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Nowadays the idea of vocational guidance has taken root almost 
everywhere and, in spite of the unreasonable prejudices which for 
many years stood in the way of its practical expansion, has been 
adopted in many countries. 

Vocational guidance is, indeed, becoming more and more essential, 
both to the community and to the individual. One of the main 
results of the several economic and social crises which have over- 
taken the world during the last few decades has been the increased 
attention paid to the urgency of remedying—or, if possible, pre- 
venting—the threatened breakdown, by attempting to achieve a 
better utilisation of individual capacities and, at the same time, 
allowing every individual to develop his abilities to the highest 
possible degree. Moreover, there is at present a more general aware- 
ness of the dangers involved in leaving a young generation, untrained 
in social responsibilities, to struggle along as best it may in the 
increasing complexity of modern life. We cannot risk any delay 
in tackling this problem—and it is certainly a difficult one—of the 
citizens of the future. It is still too early to say that a final solution 
has been found, but for many years past, here and there throughout 
the world, men of foresight and vision, realising the needs of the 
future, have been applying themselves to the new task. Though 
largely unnoticed by the general public, they have been patiently 
clearing the ground, collecting material, comparing methods and 
results, and laying the foundations on which the future may build. 

First and foremost among such pioneers in Belgium must be 
mentioned the late Arthur Christiaens, who died in 1937. It was 
primarily due to him that the Brussels service was set up, which 
placed Belgium in the first rank of countries pioneering in this 
branch of social work. During the last thirty years of his life 
Christiaens devoted himself to the cause of vocational guidance, 
giving special attention to the practical and theoretical training of 
the first vocational advisers. His courses were conducted on proved 
scientific lines and attracted a large number of students from abroad. 
Among his numerous publications special mention should be made 
of his work on vocational guidance methods (Méthode d’orientation 
professionnelle), a work everywhere held in high esteem, and his 
earlier studies on particular trades (Monographies de métiers), 
which, at the time of their publication, were a real revelation to 
most practitioners and have since become a standard work on the 
application and extension of vocational guidance. 

Though Belgium can indeed congratulate herself that she is 
now equipped with the essential bases for carrying out her plans 
in the field of vocational guidance, it should be remembered that 
the authorities came to play their part in this work only gradually, 
and with perhaps an excess of caution ; but it may now be claimed 
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that in her deliberate advance Belgium has, unhurriedly and without 
waste, laid foundations that have successfully stood the test of time. 

The present position is thus the fruit of many years’ work, 
nothing of which has survived unless it was able to stand the test 
of experience; and this makes the development of vocational 
guidance in Belgium of very special interest. At a time when these 
problems are everywhere being closely examined and opinions are 
being exchanged for the common good, a brief description of the 
successive stages of their development should prove of real value. 


Before the First World War 


As early as 1909, the Belgian Educational Association (Société 
belge de pédotechnie) was giving special attention to the question of 
vocational guidance and was making known its desire that each 
child’s career should be followed up for a certain period after leaving 
the elementary school ; placement in apprenticeship would naturally 
be the first concern of any such action, and the vocational training 
section of the Association therefore proposed the establishment of a 
special service for the placing of apprentices. 

In 1912, the first step was taken in this direction : a service was 
set up through which “the public might have children examined 
with a view to ascertaining their abilities and obtaining advice on 
the most suitable choice of a career”. The setting up of this new 
guidance institution clearly indicated its promoters’ special concern 
to find out the child’s natural inclinations, in order to direct him or 
her into the most suitable studies or trade. 

The problem of placement itself was not lost sight of, but only 
deferred, and was to be taken up again as soon as the necessary 
studies had been made. It was evident that placement in work is 
inevitably influenced by the general economic situation, as well as 
by the individual’s preference, and if its work was to be of real 
value the vocational guidance service would have to be adequately 
informed about the state of the employment market and the nature, 
requirements and relative importance of the various occupations. 
All these questions, however, which reveal the supreme importance 
of “ occupation studies ”, call for a great deal of research, costing 
much time and money ; a voluntary society such as the Educational 
Association, which was without the necessary funds, could not 
undertake such research on its own account. It was for this reason 
that Christiaens advocated the establishment of a joint service for 
all the city wards of Brussels. 

The 1914-1918 war broke out just as a subcommittee of delegates 
from the city wards of Greater Brussels had been set up (May 1914) 
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to draw up a scheme on these lines. The work had temporarily to 
be suspended. 


During the War 


The question was taken up again—in secret, as the Committee 
did not wish its work to be under the scrutiny of the occupying 
power—in October 1915, and discussions continued in the same 
unobtrusive way throughout the whole of the war, though, of neces- 
sity, with long intervals. On 23 February 1916 a detailed joint plan 
was submitted to the Committee, which paid tribute to the magni- 
ficent work which had been done. The delegates expressed their 
hope that the Government would take a part in the plan; the 
arrangements were then discussed with representatives of the 
workers’ organisations and the Brussels Chamber of Commerce. 

In 1918 the municipal authorities were secretly urged to consider 
the immediate need to prepare a programme of action for a scienti- 
fically organised scheme of vocational guidance, so as to ensure the 
systematic placing of apprentices, both youths and girls ; the need, 
it was emphasised, was urgent, since the disastrous effects of the 
war would inevitably make it necessary to rebuild the economy of 
the country on entirely new foundations. 


After the War 


The Brussels Vocational Guidance Service was finally set up in 
1919 for the use of all young people within the city area. Since its 
foundation, more than 10,000 cases have been examined. The 
great value of such a volume of work in developing and improving 
techniques and methods need hardly be emphasised. 

These first developments are recounted here because they form 
the basis of the present structure of vocational guidance in Belgium, 
and because they allow a fuller realisation of the far-sightedness 
and perspicacity of all the pioneers who took part in making the 
idea a reality. In spite of the grandeur of its conception, the idea 
of vocational guidance had to struggle for no less than ten years 
against the indifference of the pre-war years, the difficulties and 
trials of the first World War, and the uncertainties of the liberation. 


THE TRAINING OF GUIDANCE COUNSELLORS 


One of the tasks of the vocational guidance service set up for 
the Brussels area was to train staff for the local offices which it soon 
became clear would be necessary. The task was begun in 1920, when 
the first intending counsellors followed practical courses at Brussels 
and a course of psychology at the University of Ghent. 
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In 1923 the Belgian Institute of Higher Studies established a 
new section—the School of Labour Studies (Ecole d’ergologie )— 
for intensive study of the problems of labour. The School was given 
the status of a superior technical institute and has to date issued 
nearly 200 certificates of proficiency in the duties of vocational 
guidance counselling. A large proportion of these certificates were 
gained by foreign students who had been attracted by the high 
reputation of the teaching staff; these former students, are now 
putting into practice in their own countries—in France, in North 
and South America, and also in the U.S.S.R.—the principles they 
learned in Belgium. A number of former pupils of the School of 
Labour Studies are now in charge of public or private services ; 
among these may be mentioned the branch offices in Brussels, which 
have used the methods recommended by the School, the “ follow- 
up ” (post-placement supervision) schemes of the placement services, 
the war victims’ retraining services, the orphans’ protection author- 
ities, ete. The selection methods of many private psychotechnical 
institutions have for many years been supervised by former pupils 
of the School of Labour Studies, along lines recommended by the 
School ; such institutions include those maintained by the Upper 
Katanga Mines in the Belgian Congo, the Brussels Tramways Com- 
pany, the Liége Tramways Company, the Belgian Chemical Union, 
the Charleroi Electric Engineering Works, the National Armaments 
Works at Liége, the Grands Magasins, and so on. 

It cannot, however, be denied that, important as they are, the 
first results are still hardly in proportion—quantitively, that is— 
with the great efforts made by higher teaching institutions, the 
public authorities and numerous private individuals. 

It would seem that this disproportion was in large part due to 
the uninformed attitude which for a long time persisted, especially 
in official circles, in regard to the general value of vocational guid- 
ance, and to the means to be adopted to make its advantages more 
widely known among the general public and to ensure its rapid and 
universal and, at the same time, rational and economical organisation. 

Nothing less than the crisis, with its poverty and unemployment, 
was able to draw attention to the dangerous situation of an unguided 
younger generation, and to point to the urgent need for timely 
guidance. 

But, against all good sense and economic advantage, the heavy 
punishment suffered by the improvident masses was inflicted also 
on the first creators of vocational guidance. Successive deflationist 
Governments refused, abolished or cut down whatever appropria- 
tions did not appear absolutely and immediately necessary, thus 
preventing any progress in the field of vocational guidance and 
risking its total demise. 
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Happily, however, a Government of “ national revival ” appeared 
in 1936, and decided to make the great effort once more and tackle 
the problem of youth. It decreed the extension of the school leaving 
age, and in February 1936 a Royal Order set up a National Centre 
for Vocational Guidance as part of the Ministry of Education. 
From now on the State was to patronise the movement, which gave 
every promise of continued expansion. 


THE NATIONAL CENTRE FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The new service was attached to the Ministry of Education 
because it was clearly realised that it is the school itself which 
offers the most fruitful ground for the work of vocational guidance ; 
it is essential that guidance should make contact with the subject 
before he or she leaves the elementary school, before he takes up 
work or starts at a higher school. In this way, guidance can be 
made to cover all pupils—those intending to take up so-called 
intellectual work, as well as those wanting to do work of a manual 
kind. The expression “ vocational guidance ” would thus be inter- 
preted in its widest sense. 

The above does not in any way imply, however, that vocational 
guidance offices were not at the same time being set up in conjunc- 
tion with other organisations whose work was of equal value and 
urgency ; for example, the placement services both for juveniles 
and for adults, which use psychotechnical tests primarily for the 
selection of candidates for particular jobs and for their distribution 
between particular industries ; or, as one might say, “ job guidance ”. 

It is in any case essential for a number of reasons that preli- 
minary guidance at the elementary school stage—which is but the 
first stage in an extended process—should be carried out by a body 
of fully qualified counsellors trained in systematic observation, 
instructed in a single co-ordinated system, using the same termino- 
logy and having opportunities for regular meeting and discussion. 
Many experiments have been made in the past, with great expen- 
diture of effort and money, but they have led to disappointing 
results owing to differences of opinion between the collaborators 
and the lack of any co-ordinated system. They provide a strong 
argument for the unified administration and methods which are 
essential to any scheme of vocational guidance. 

The National Centre was, from the beginning, greatly concerned 
with establishing this essential condition and at once undertook 
an extensive publicity campaign throughout the country among 
persons and institutions likely to be interested in its work, especially 
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teachers, teachers’ training schools at the universities, the medical 
profession, the social services, the armed forces, etc. 

The Centre made available, without charge, an extensive library, 
which gave anyone so wishing the chance to learn more about the 
problem, and directed the studies of candidates preparing at home 
for the two examinations instituted by the Royal Order of 22 October 
1936 for the certificate of proficiency in vocational guidance. It 
might incidentally be pointed out that this question of training 
counsellors, being also an educational problem, was a second reason 
for attaching the vocational guidance service to the Ministry of 
Education. 

The appeal for candidates made at the beginning of each of the 
three courses in 1938, 1942 and 1945 was attended by complete 
success and brought in a large number of applications from every 
part of Belgium and from persons in all walks of life. About 200 certi- 
ficates—a quarter of them to women—were granted by the central 
juries organised by the State, which included several well-known 
specialists. 

So that it might later be in a position to provide a comprehensive 
and up-to-date documentation service, the Centre collected a large 
amount of information concerning publications and institutions, 
curricula and examinations, public and private employment openings, 
studies on particular careers, foreign methods of vocational guidance, 
etc. As early as 1937 the Centre organised an exhibition of equip- 
ment and documents used in vocational guidance in various Euro- 
pean and overseas countries ; counsellors and others profited greatly 
from this display, which, incidentally, served to popularise the 
question among the general public. 

From its very first days the Centre has offered its services to 
parents and teachers by sending out ministerial circulars, publishing 
announcements in the press, and so on. The large number of requests 
for information and advice which were addressed to the Centre gave 
immediate proof of the need for such a service and drew the attention 
of the authorities to the desirability of setting up branch offices. 

Though working with very slender financial resources—the first 
Government credit voted to the service in 1936 was only 5,000 
Belgian francs (about £30)—the Centre reached its first objectives 
in a very short time. It had been set up at a specially favourable 
moment, answering a need felt by both families and the Govern- 
ment, and played an important part in developing the new specialised 
service which has since become indispensable. 

The important role which was gradually assumed by the Centre 
later led the Government to take a greater interest in the training 
of new counsellors. It was considered that candidates for higher 
appointments in the vocational guidance service should shave had 
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a University education, and a Royal Order of 13 January 1947 
provided for preparatory courses in this field in the higher teachers’ 
training schools at the universities. 


University Degrees in Vocational Guidance and Selection 


The new sections for vocational and educational guidance set up 
in the universities now give degrees and technical diplomas in voca- 
tional guidance and selection. 

No candidate is accepted unless he has passed the University 
entrance examination in philosophy and letters, in science, in natural 
or medical science, civil engineering, political and social science, or 
education ; or any other scholastic, legal or scientific examination 
considered by the Council of the Institute to be of equal standing, 

The examination is taken in two stages, the period of the course 
being at least two years. The subjects required are : 

(1) principles of biology and general physiology (including 
demonstrations) ; 

(2) psychology, including related aspects of human anatomy 
and physiology ; 

(3) experimental psychology ; 

(4) comparative psychology ; 

(5) psychology of children and adolescents ; 

(6) psychological and experimental educational science ; 

(7) statistics in their application to psychology ; 

(8) principles of psychiatry, with particular reference to psycho- 
pathology of children ; 

(9) human biometry ; 

(10) physiology and hygiene in relation to work ; 

(11) occupational geography of Belgium and the Belgian Congo ; 

(12) principles, methods, techniques and organisation of voca- 
tional guidance and selection ; 

(13) general and particular study of individual occupations ; 

(14) documents for the use of counsellors, including teaching 
methods ; 

(15) social studies, with particular reference to educational 
guidance and vocational selection ; 

(16) advanced social studies, with reference to two special sub- 
jects to be chosen among the following : 

(a) experimental psychology ; 
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(b) psychological and experimental educational science ; 
(ec) occupational studies. 
(17) practical and field work in this connection. 


Candidates have furthermore to submit a thesis on a question 
connected with one of the subjects included in the examination. 
Before the diploma in vocational guidance and selection is granted, 
the candidate must produce a certificate to show that he or she has 
actively worked for a total of not less than 60 hours in a university 
vocational guidance service or any other service recognised by the 
Council of the Higher Institute for Educational Science. 

The holder of a degree in educational science may qualify in 
those subjects not included in his previous studies by a single exami- 
nation taken at least one year after being admitted to his degree. 


WORK OF THE OFFICES 


At the same time that it was providing for the training of a body 
of counsellors, the National Centre had to organise a preliminary 
network of offices throughout the country. 

This latter task was carried out by means of detailed statutory 


regulations. A Royal Order of 21 August 1937, still in force, set out 
the conditions of organisation and operation to be complied with 
by all juvenile vocational guidance offices applying for recognition 
by the State. Among other conditions, it is required that every 
such office must be: 


(1) established in suitable and accessible premises of its own and 
possessed of the necessary furniture and equipment ; 

(2) available to all persons without charge ; 

(3) directed by a vocational guidance counsellor of Belgian 
nationality and holding an official certificate of proficiency ; 

(4) open to inspection by the State ; 


(5) conducting a reasonable amount of business, and answering 
a@ genuine need. 


It is also specified that the vocational guidance consultation 
provided must include : 

(a) a thorough medical examination ; 

(6) an enquiry into family background and school record ; 

(c) a psychotechnical examination ; 

(d) the establishment of an individual dossier ; 
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(e) written communication of the results of the consultation 
to the head of the family or such person as may be properly author- 
ised. 


In connection with the psychological test, it should be noted 
that the equipment and apparatus which must be held by every 
office engaged in vocational guidance must by law include medical 
equipment and all necessary apparatus (instruments, tests, etc.) 
for testing sense organs, sensory and motor reactions, intelligence, 
scholastic attainments and character. 

This last condition, together with the obligation of all offices 
recognised by the State to conform to a model internal system of 
work, and to submit an annual report, ensure in practice that their 
work is technically and administratively uniform. 

This aiming at uniformity is characteristic of the Belgian system, 
and is exemplified in the detailed instructions for the application 
of the Royal and Ministerial Orders, which refer, for example, to 
the appointment and functions of the administrative boards, the 
chief counsellor, the doctor, the executive staff (nurses, etc.), and 
the equipment, premises and work of the offices (age at which 
tests are made, first full examination, confirmatory test, prohibition 
on charging of fees, and keeping of records) and the method of 
calculating Government grants. 


Government Grant 


For the purpose of calculating the annual cash grant, part-time 
offices are classified as follows: (a) third class offices, with an 
annual minimum of 100 ! individual examinations ; (b) second class 
offices, with an annual minimum of 200 individual examinations ; 
(c) first class offices, with an annual minimum of 300 individual 
examinations. 

At present these classes are receiving a block grant of respec- 
tively 8,000, 10,000 and 12,000 francs, plus a sum in proportion to 
the work done ; in 1948 this is to be about 50 franes for each full 
examination. The State grant covers roughly one third of the 
expenses of the offices, the remainder being borne by the sponsors 
themselves (private individuals or public authorities) and to a very 
small extent, in the case of independent offices, by financial assis- 
tance from the provincial and local administrative authorities. 





1 This figure of 100 was established in the first place in order to promote the 
— up of offices in the less densely populated regions of the country ; it has 
proved entirely justified by the results. 
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Present Position 


In 1947 the number of offices recognised by the State was as 
follows : 


(a) French speaking districts : 26 offices, 10 organised by the 
public authorities (provinces and communes) and 16 by private 
initiative (especially the Young Christian Workers movement). 


(b) Flemish speaking districts : 41 offices, 38 organised by the 
Young Christian Workers. .For 1948 permission has recently been 
granted to set up 11 new services, (4 provincial services, 3 communal 
and 4 independent) of which 9 are for the French language. 


RESULTS OF THE First 10 YEARS (1936-1946) ! 


An enquiry recently carried out by the Central Service shows 
that the vocational guidance offices recognised by the State have, 
in‘ the last ten years, carried out full examination of nearly 100,000 
cases. 

Before analysing the results set out in the following table it should 
be emphasised that they refer to a single system of offices organised 
on a uniform plan and managed by a staff using the same technical 
language, the same well-tried methods and the same formulae, and 
reproducing their results according to uniform rules. 


General Conclusions 


The general conclusions arising from this wide enquiry, which, 
we consider, satisfies the conditions of the law of averages, uni- 
formity of method and homogeneity of groups, are summarised in 
the table below. 

The average age ofthe boys and girls examined was 13-14 years. 

The number rejected on medical grounds was 8 per cent. for 
boys and 6 per cent. for girls; on scholastic and psychological 
grounds 12 per cent. for boys and 8 per cent. for girls, and for eco- 
homic reasons 2 per cent. for boys and 1.5 per cent. for girls. 

If one accepts the estimate that two thirds of the rejections on 
scholastic grounds were, in fact, attributable to medical defects, 
it will be seen that the need for medical examination is clearly 
indicated in 15’and 12 per cent. respectively of cases. It has not yet 





. During the second World War the Service avoided any kind of contact with 
the occupying power, or any action likely to assist the Germans, and merely 
retained routine administrative relations with the offices which had been recognised 
by the State. Between 1940 and 1947 it admitted only a small number of privately 
organised agencies, the loyalty of which was beyond suspicion. No reorganisation 
or centralisation was carried out during the war period, nor, in fact, has any such 
action been taken since. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN BELGIUM, 1936-1946 
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Total. . . .| 55,755 | 8,429 6,171 999 

















Total for whole country .| 93,792 | 6,703 8,968 1,796 





B. Analysis according to sex 





Boys: 
French language. . .; 25,697 | 2,507 2,092 13,700 
Flemish language . .| 40,966 | 2,589 4,687 27,105 








Total. . . .| 66,663 5,096 6,779 40,805 





Girls: 
French language. . .| 12,340 767 705 
Flemish language ..| 14,789 840 1,484 


7,391 
10,617 











58,813 











Total. . . .| 27,129/ 1,607 2,189 | 18,008 


Total for whole country .| 93,792 | 6,703 8,968 








1The methods used for medical examinations are based on the conclusions of the inter- 
national Congress on technical education held in Rome in 1936. 

2 Psychotechnical examination consists of : (1) thorough examination of sense faculties (sight, 
hearing, muscular development, natural motor and psychomotor reactions) ; (2) test of mental 
faculties (concentration, visual and auditory memory, visualisation, complex intellectual pro- 
blems, “ practical ” intelligence) and character. 


been possible to make a detailed analysis of the medical reports, 
but many of them agree that this is the age at which most defects 
become apparent. This emphasises the importance and, in fact, 
the necessity of medical attention in adolescence, both to prevent 
and to cure. 

The following figures will be of interest in this connection. Out 
of 2,000 individuals examined the following cases were noted among 
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others : muscle or bone defects, 252; lung defects (including 32 
tuberculosis cases), 288 ; defects of circulation, 93 ; of the digestive 
system, 110 ; of sight (including 50 cases of colour blindness), 320 ; 
of hearing, 110. 

Vocational guidance advice confirms 60 per cent. of all preferences 
previously expressed by boys and 65 per cent. of preferences expressed 
by girls. 


Follow-Up 


A first check on the subsequent activities of subjects examined 
during recent years by a number of the larger offices shows that 
80 per cent. of young persons took positive action on the advice 
given, and that 90 per cent. of these have expressed satisfaction. 
This means that the proportion of successes recorded by vocational 
guidance was something over 70 per cent. 

On the other hand, several changes of school or work within 
a short space of time are observed in the case of subjects who failed 
to follow the advice of the service. 

These figures will no doubt be of still greater value when they 
are more detailed and when the systematic follow-up of examina- 
tions, at present being organised, allows further important con- 
clusions to be drawn. But these general results are already extensive 


enough to draw attention to the work of vocational guidance, with 
its high purpose of ensuring the protection and full development 
of every human being. 


STATE EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE SERVICE 


The overcrowding of many educational establishments, the many 
requests from parents for information about study courses and 
careers open to young persons, and the often considerable proportion 
of failures in higher schools and secondary and technical schools, 
have all pointed to the need for improving the general organisation 
of an educational system which no longer appears to answer present 
needs. 

For example, in a particular group of secondary schools where 
an enquiry was recently held to ascertain whether it would be 
advisable to set up a regional educational guidance office, the 
number of girls was 900, as against 1,200 boys. This fact emphasises 
the importance of educational guidance for girls. In the same group 
of schools it was also noted that the number of pupils then studying 
“thetoric”—that is to say, completing their sixth and last year in the 
humanities—was only one fifth of the number beginning the course. 
These two facts are, in themselves, an eloquent plea for a better 
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method of selecting the children for the various school courses ; 
and advice at the proper time by a guidance officer, to sort out 
and direct the pupils, would seem clearly desirable. 

Such preventive action, if generally applied, would no doubt 
help to reduce the regrettable effects of too many boys and girls 
choosing particular subjects, especially in secondary schools, without 
any proper check as to their real aptitudes or abilities. 


First Results of the State Educational Guidance Offices 


In two of the offices recently set up on a trial basis in secondary 
schools (the Charleroi Athenaeum and the Etterbeek-Brussels 
Athenaeum) a preliminary psychotechnical investigation was made, 
together with a general knowledge test at the same time as the school 
examinations were being held. A classification of pupils based on 
this investigation was found to correspond in 85 per cent. of cases 
with the results of the usual end-of-term examinations. It should 
be pointed out that the guidance officers had carried out this experi- 
ment in classes in which none of the pupils were known to them, 
and with extremely limited equipment; the results obtained are 
thus all the more significant and invest the new methods of educa- 
tional guidance with important preventive possibilities. If such 
guidance is to be fully effective, it should in future be applied at the 
beginning of the school year, when pupils are being assigned to 
classes, or, if possible, even earlier. 

These considerations, and the results obtained over the last ten 
years, have led the Ministry of Education to set up new educational 
guidance offices. At the present moment the following are in 
process of organisation : in secondary schools, at Charleroi, Etter- 
beek, Antwerp, Ghent and Paturages ; in technical schools, at the 
State Vocational College (Musée professionnel) at Morlanwelz, and 
the State technical schools at Diest and Hasselt. 


Medical and Social Services 


The organisation of educational guidance in secondary and 
technical schools has drawn attention to the urgent need to attach 
medical and social services to the new vocational guidance offices, 
which will, in addition to the services of a vocational counsellor, 
be able to call on those of a doctor, a nurse and a welfare worker, 
and are now known as “ psycho-medico-social centres ”. 

It is through the vocational guidance activities practised in the 
State secondary and technical schools that this valuable collabora- 
tion has been achieved ; hitherto it had existed on an unofficial basis 
only, since up to that time only elementary education had been 
subject to statutory medical inspection. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


General Administration. The general administrative services are 
naturally anxious to improve the recruitment of State employees 
and wish to ensure a better organisation of the public services ; they 
have therefore recently undertaken a study of the question of psycho- 
technical tests in the recruitment and appointment of State employees. 


Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare. During the last two 
years this Ministry has organised, in the employment exchanges, 
sections to give juveniles advice on careers. At the present moment, 
13 such sections have been organised and are developing satisfac- 
torily. A National Committee, including psychotechnical experts, 
has been appointed to co-ordinate the work of the new sections, 
which are maintaining close contact with the vocational guidance 
offices recognised by the Ministry of Education and with the 
apprenticeship agencies. 

The sections are trying to set up their own psychotechnical 
services, but their praiseworthy endeavours have hitherto been 
frustrated by a lack of funds and equipment. 

A new step of great promise has just been reported ; in December 


1947 a Study Centre for Human Problems of Work was set up in 
Brussels, under the auspices of the Government, the Federation of 
Belgian Industries and the trade unions. The Centre has on its 
Committee various representatives of employers, workers and the 
universities, and a number of technical advisers. Among the most 
important points on its programme it has included vocational 
guidance, selection, training and retraining. 


Ministry of Economic Affairs. Apprenticeship under contract of 
employment is under the authority of this Ministry. Regulations 
have recently been adopted to make the conclusion of a contract 
of apprenticeship subject to the production of a certificate issued 
as a result of a vocational guidance examination by an office 
recognised by the State. 


Ministry of Communications and Ministry of Public Health. A 
Royal Order of 1 July 1946 regulates the selection and subsequent 
observation of drivers of vehicles used for passenger transport. 
Recent measures of a similar kind have been taken in connection 
with air transport workers. In both cases, psychotechnical tests are 
specified in the regulations. 


Transport. The Belgian National Railways Company and the 
Tramways Companies have had their own psychotechnical services 
for some years. 
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National Defence. The universal success of psychotechnical tests 
during the war, both for civil mobilisation and military service, led 
to the establishment in Belgium, by Royal Order of 1 March 1947, 
of an Army Centre for Psychotechnical Studies and Research, to 
organise the most rational allocation of recruits to the different 
branches of the forces. 

The Army Education Service is at the same time working hard 
to provide servicemen with all desirable information—pamphlets, 
photographs, films, ete.—to encourage them to take an interest in 
the question of a career while they are still in the army. At the end 
of their military service they can take advantage, if they so wish, 
of vocational guidance tests organised to assist servicemen in their 
return to civilian life. 

The Army Welfare Service also keeps in close contact with the 
military and civil vocational guidance services. 


Ministry of Reconstruction and War Victims. (This covers all 
persons disabled, crippled or orphaned by the war, and ex-prisoners 
of war.) Through its assistance to social work of various kinds this 
Ministry takes a very active part in psychotechnical work. 


Colonies. In view of the heavy expense involved in sending an 
agent to the Belgian Congo, the great majority of companies opera- 
ting in the colonies never recruit for any appointment without 
seeking psychotechnical advice. Over a period of many years this 
precaution has proved to be of the greatest value. 


Justice. The problem of rehabilitating criminals, and especially 
young offenders, continues to be studied very carefully, especially 
with regard to systematic psychological observation. Special reform 
prisons have established and have enjoyed the assistance of several 
famous psychiatrists and teachers with psychotechnical training. 


PUBLICITY AND REFRESHER LECTURES 


In June 1947 the Ministry of Education organised a day’s course 
of lectures open to all vocational guidance counsellors throughout 
the country. The meeting was held in Brussels as part of the inter- 
national exhibition of modern teaching equipment, and was a great 
success. A large gathering enjoyed the opportunity to see a publi- 
city film made by one of their own number for the use of teachers, 
families and the public authorities ; and lecturers from the Univer- 
sity of Ghent gave public demonstrations of experimental psycho- 
logy for the assessment of character, a subject which is being 
actively studied in a number of countries. 

Arn International Congress was held in Brussels at about the 
same time under the auspices of the International Academy of 
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Legal and Social Medicine, the agenda of which also included several 
reports concerning vocational guidance in relation to medicine. 

An International Vocational Guidance Congress was held at 
Namur in October 1947 under the auspices of the Government of 
the province and with the active co-operation of the Namur 
vocational guidance office. 

Lecture-days were also organised in Brussels by the Standing 
Committee on Public Education and by the Young Christian 
Workers’ Movement (J.O.C.). 

Various industrial associations wishing to encourage the recruit- 
ment of juvenile labour, for example, the Building Federation and 
the Textiles Federation, have prepared and published at their own 
expense a number of publicity pamphlets on the industries concerned. 

The Committee set up by private initiative to organise the training 
of work supervisors in industry (C.O.F.C.E.) also indoctrinates its 
members—largely directors and representatives of commercial and 
industrial firms—in the advantages of vocational guidance and 
selection. A publicity film is at present being prepared at the 
initiative of the Ministry of Education. 


CONCLUSIONS 


These great efforts reflect the anxiety of the public authorities 
and of private individuals to ensure Belgium’s complete rehabilitation 
and her future prosperity in the new world which is taking shape 
before our eyes, a world in which fundamental changes are creating 
new needs. No reconstruction plan can be conceived without 
reference to vocational guidance, which aims at placing every 
individual where he will make full use of his abilities, at assisting 
his freely-made choice, and giving him advice to the best advantage 
of both himself and the community. Vocational guidance thus 
provides an answer to essential needs, individual, social and econo- 
mic. 

From the social point of view, every deviation from the true 
course, and every failure to make good in life which is added 
to the debit column of a country’s balance sheet, cannot but throw 
an additional burden on social costs. This is a consideration of 
special importance in an industrial country like Belgium, whose 
wealth lies in her coal and her manpower. 

In spite of the difficulties arising from the general dislocation 
caused by the war, Belgium has since the liberation brought into 
being, as part of a comprehensive social security plan, many bold 
acts of social legislation. The success of these measures will depend 
directly on the industrial output of all workers without distinction, 

4 
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since their finances can only be raised from the individual contri- 
butions of workers and employers. This means that attention 
should be given without delay to the serious consequences which 
would result in the future if the population were to decline in number 
or in quality. In Belgium, as everywhere, it would be disastrous 
if the future burdens of social security—pensions, holidays, unem- 
ployment and sickness benefits—had to be borne by a reduced and 
unskilled working population. If we do not take steps in time we 
shall condemn the youth of today to be still at work in the year 2000 
to satisfy the financial demands of a social security scheme which 
had originally been organised on their behalf; it is therefore of 
supreme importance, both in the general interest and in that of 
every worker, that we should ensure the maximum productivity 
in industry, commerce and administration and, in a word, make 
use of every available skill. 

If we are to achieve this aim we must everywhere restore work 
to a place of honour. It must be realised by everyone that work, 
which is never either purely manual or purely intellectual, is always 
honourable, of whatever kind it may be. In this respect, vocational 
guidance—a work of social harmony and independent of any parti- 
cular policy or philosophy—will be a precious contribution to any 
plan designed to help every citizen, whatever his place in society, 
to make a worthy use of his life. This noble aim should itself be 
sufficient to establish the value of vocational guidance, even if it 
had no other claims. 

In the event, however, it will be the guidance personnel alone 
who will make or mar success, and it would be foolish indeed to think 
that their task is easy. There is still much to be done in the world 
before men can be given an education and training that will allow 
them to adapt themselves continually, without unmerited suffering, 
to the needs of economic development. There is still much to be 
done in avoiding waste of time, money and energy; in making 
effective use for the common good of each man’s individual worth ; 
and in eliminating inhuman conditions of existence by overcoming 
prejudice and selfishness. These are but so many psychological and 
technical problems which, together with a hundred other social 
measures, need the efforts of a numerous band of counsellors— 
skilled, independent, determined, enterprising and high-minded— 
who must for ever be striving to develop and improve a system 
which, by its nature, can never be perfect. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The International Social Security 
Association 


The opening session of the Highth General Meeting of the Interna- 
tional Social Security Association, held in October 1947, marked the 
twentieth anniversary of the founding in Brussels of the International 
Conference of National Unions of Mutual Benefit Societies and Sickness 
Insvrance Funds. The Conference has constantly received active help 
from the International Labour Office and has always worked in close 
collaboration with it. At annual general weg held in Vienna (1928), 
Zurich (1929), Dresden (1930), Prague (1931), and Paris (1932), 
resolutions on various aspects of sickness insurance were adopted, 
which furnished valuable guidance to national administrations and 
to the International Labour Office. 


The Eighth General Meeting of the International Social Security 
Association (previously the International Social Insurance Confer- 
ence) was held at Geneva in the International Labour Office from 
4 to 9 October 1947, under the Chairmanship of Mr. Vaclav Némeéek, 
Chairman of the Supervisory Committee of the Central Institute of 
Social Insurance of Czechoslovakia. More than 80 delegates attended, 
representing 24 national unions of mutual benefit societies or of 
insurance funds, national insurance funds or institutions concerned 
with the risks of sickness, invalidity, old age or death, in Austria, 
Belgium, Ozechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Ireland, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, Norway, Palestine, Poland and Switzerland. 
The Interim Commission of the World Health Organisation was 
represented by Dr. E. Grzegorzewski, the Inter-American Committee 
on Social Security by Mr. M. G. Murray, the International Union 
for Child Welfare by Mr. G. Thélin and the World Medical Asso- 





? At the Conference the following bodies, which had made formal —etien 
for affiliation, were admitted to full membership of the Association : Belgium : 
Alliance Nationale des Mutualités Chrétiennes ; Union Nationale des Fédérations de 
Mutualités Professionnelles ; France : Union Nationale des Caisses d’ Allocations 
Familiales ; Italy : Istituto Nazionale della Previdenza Sociale ; Istituto Nazionale 
per l Assicurazione contre gli Infortuni sul Lavoro ; Istituto Nazionale per L’ Assi- 
curazione contre le Malattie ; Luxembourg : Commission supérieure d’ encouragement 
des Sociétés de Secours mutuels. 
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ciation by Dr. G. Mouthon. The Minister of Labour and Social 
Insurance of Belgium and the Minister of Labour and Social Security 
of France, the Royal Directorate of National Pensions of Sweden, 
the Federal Office of Social Insurance of Switzerland, the Bulgarian 
Social Insurance Institutions and a number of Portuguese social 
Insurance funds sent observers.1 Representatives of the Adminis- 
trative Council of the City of Geneva and the Council of State of the 
Republic and Canton of Geneva were present at the opening session. 
Dr. R. A. Métall of the Social Insurance Section of the International 
Labour Office served as Secretary-General of the Conference. 

At the meeting the Association amended its constitution to 
permit social security administrations in all countries to participate. 
It also adopted resolutions containing basic principles for the deve- 
lopment of income security schemes and medical care services and 
recommended its members to take appropriate measures to bring 
their systems into conformity with these principles. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


In 1936, at its Seventh General Meeting, the organisation ex- 
tended its membership to include pension insurance institutions and 
became the International Social Insurance Conference, the object 
of which was to co-ordinate internationally, and intensify, efforts 
to protect, develop and improve social security. The Seventh General 
Meeting also adopted a general resolution on social insurance, 
conclusions on the participation of the social insurance funds in the 
campaign against tuberculosis,* on the economical prescription of 
medicines in sickness insurance and on the tasks of invalidity, old- 
age and survivors’ insurance.* The outbreak of hostilities made it 
impossible to hold the General Meeting scheduled for 1939, and the 
Conference was obliged to suspend all activities during the war. 
In 1946 a meeting of the Officers of the Conference was convened at 
Geneva, and it was decided to resume the work of the organisation. 


OPENING OF THE MEETING 


The Eighth General Meeting opened with an address of welcome 
by the Chairman to the delegates and observers. He recalled the 
wctivities of the Conference during the past 20 years, paid tribute to 
the assistance given to it by the International Labour Office, and 
referred to a proposed change in the constitution so that the orga- 
nisation might keep pace with new tendencies in the field of social 
insurance, particularly with the increasingly important role of the 
State in its administration. 

Mr. H. Gallois welcomed the delegates on behalf of Mr. Edward 
J. Phelan, Director-General of the International Labour Office, who 
was unable to be present. 





1 The delegates appointed by the Social Insurance Institute of Greece and 
observers from Hungary were unable to attend. 
* Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX, No. 10, 7 Dec. 1936, p. 382. 
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Several delegates, including Senator Arthur Jauniaux, Chairman 
of the National Union of Socialist Mutual Benefit Societies of Belgium, 
one of the founders of the Conference, Mr. P. J. Keady, Chairman of 
the National Health Insurance Society of Ireland, and Mr. I. 
Kanievsky, Director of the Workers’ Sickness Insurance Fund of 
Palestine, spoke of the past record of the organisation and expressed 
pleasure at again being able to take part in its work. Mr. Murray 
brought greetings from the Inter-American Committee on Social 
Security, which, he said, hoped for close co-operation with the 
International Social Insurance Conference. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 


The meeting considered first a report on constitutional changes 
presented by the Chairman. As the constitution stood, membership 
of the International Social Insurance Conference was limited to 
national unions of mutual benefit societies or of insurance funds, 
national insurance funds or national social insurance institutions 
concerned with insurance against sickness, invalidity, old age and 
death ; thus ministerial departments, which in some countries are 
responsible for the administration of social security, and social 
insurance institutions charged with other branches of social security, 
were excluded. The Conference officers felt that, in view of the 
far-reaching developments in social insurance during the war and 
post-war years, the scope of the Conference should be widened to 
make possible the inclusion of members from all countries and of 
bodies administering any or all branches of social security. Prior to 
the Eighth General Meeting, a draft constitution had been submitted 
to the members of the Conference for comment and had received 
their approval. According to the draft constitution, all bodies, 
autonomous or non-autonomous, including central institutions, 
unions of institutions or mutual benefit societies and ministerial 
departments that administer social security or one of its branches, 
would be eligible for membership. 

The debate on the proposed constitutional changes was opened 
by the Director-General of Social Security in the French Ministry 
of Labour and Social Security, who stated that, although an observer, 
he wished to put before the meeting the views of his Government on 
the international problems arising from recent developments through- 
out the world in the sphere of social security. He pointed out that 
the concept of social security, which includes the problem of full 
employment, the guarantee of an adequate wage, of the capacity to 
work and of an income adapted to family responsibilities, is much 
wider than that of social insurance. Many formulas have been 
considered and applied in national social security schemes. Some 
countries, for example Great Britain and one or two of the Dominions, 
have evolved systems administered by the State, but France, he 
said, favours the maintenance of the administrative independence 
of the funds. His Government felt that there should be a world 
social security organisation in which not only self-governing insti- 
tutions but also Governments as such, whether or not they administer 
social security schemes, should be represented. The French Govern- 
ment had therefore submitted a memorandum to the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office asking it to convoke an 
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international conference of social security experts including repre- 
sentatives of Governments and of administrative bodies. 

A number of delegates expressed the view that the establishment 
of an international social security organisation on these lines is 
inexpedient at the present time. With a few minor changes, the 
General Meeting unanimously adopted the amended constitution 
put before it in the report of the Chairman. In accordance with the 
modern concept of social security, the extension of the scope of the 
organisation, and its permanent nature, the title “ International 
Social Insurance Conference ” was altered to “ International Social 
Security Association ”. The Secretary-General stated, in answer to 
a point raised by the Chairman of the National Federation of French 
Mutual Benefit Societies, that the omission of a reference to mutual 
benefit societies in the title was in no way intended to detract from 
the importance of their role in social security. 


INCOME MAINTENANCE 


A report on income maintenance, submitted by Mr. Henri 
Raynaud, Chairman of the National Federation of Social Security 
Bodies of France, had previously been circulated among the members 
of the Conference. As Mr. Raynaud was unable to be present at the 
meeting, his report was introduced by the Director of the National 
Federation. 

The report, which consists of a comparative analysis of the 
situation of the general schemes of social insurance in a number 
of countries (Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Greece, Ireland, the Netherlands, Palestine, Poland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia), accompanied 
by monographs describing the various national schemes in detail, 
shows that while some countries already possess social security 
legislation providing benefits for all workers and their families 
should they be deprived of their means of subsistence by incapacity 
for work, unemployment, old age or death, as well as family allow- 
ances and maternity benefits, other countries exclude independent 
workers from their schemes and some fail to take account of family 
responsibilities or the risk of unemployment. The report notes the 
following tendencies in the differentiation or equalisation of benefit : 
the disappearance of the social classification of the insured population, 
the retention and even intensification of the special advantages 
granted to workers in arduous occupations, the partial assimilation 
of employment injury benefits to those of insurance against non- 
occupational risks, the provision of medical care to insured persons, 
their dependants and pensioners through a single service and, in 
ie cases, the provision of medical care for the population as a 
whole. 

In so far as the level of benefit is concerned, the report states that 
there is now a general attempt to secure a minimum of subsistence 
rather than a benefit proportional to wages or a pension proportional 
to the amount of the contributions paid. Benefits and pensions are 
fixed at flat rates in a number of countries. In others, where the 
rate of benefit is a fraction of wages, minima and maxima are set, 
and where pensions consist of basic amounts plus increments varying 
with the number of contributions paid, the former have been in- 
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creased as the result of the depreciation of currencies and the latter 
have lost much of their importance. Furthermore cost-of-living 
bonuses have been generalised and family allowances introduced. 

The report examines the distribution of the cost of social insur- 
ance and shows that various -methods of finance still exist. The 
most striking tendency, which is noted in several European countries, 
is the transfer of the entire financial liability to the employers. The 
widening of the scope of social security has been accompanied by a 
movement towards various forms of centralisation and unification. 
Centralisation of the management of social insurance, the report 
concludes, is more evident in the sphere of pension insurance than 
in schemes covering temporary incapacity. Several social security 
systems have unified their medical services and in a number of 
countries contributions for all risks covered by compulsory insurance 
are collected together. 

Mr. Raynaud had also submitted to the meeting a draft resolution 
on income security following on general lines the principles laid down 
in the Recommendation (No. 67) concerning income security adopted 
by the International Labour Conference at its Twenty-Sixth Session 
at Philadelphia in 1944.4 The resolution reaffirms the accepted 
principles and contains general directives for the guidance of members 
of the International Social Security Association. It defines the ulti- 
mate scope of social security and specifies the groups that should 
as soon as possible be brought into the schemes, and enumerates the 
complete range of contingencies to be provided for, and, where the 
range is still incomplete, those that should have priority in coverage. 
Protection should continue for the duration of incapacity, and the 
benefit payable, whether proportional to earnings or fixed at a flat 
rate, should ensure at least a minimum of subsistence. The draft 
resolution approves the unification and co-ordination of social 
security, states that the parties concerned, and in particular the 
insured persons, should participate in its administration and that the 
insured persons should share its cost with the employers and public 
authorities under conditions which are equitable and calculated to 
avoid hardship to them. 

In the general discussion that followed, the Director of the 
Central Social Insurance Institute of Czechoslovakia noted recent 
social security developments in bis country. Unemployment, he 
said, has not been dealt with by social insurance but is regarded as 
the responsibility of the State. Family allowances have been in- 
troduced as part of the national wage policy. He pointed out that 
in financing social security measures it if necessary to take account 
of the productive power of the country concerned so as not to overtax 
the national economy, and that thus social security must be based 
on a planned economy. 

A plea for the internationalisation of social security through 
re-insurance schemes whereby the poorer countries would be helped 
by the richer ones was made by the representative of the National 
Social Insurance Institute of Italy. 

The representative of the National Health Insurance Society of 
Ireland stated that the Government of Ireland is alive to the need 
for the co-ordination of the branches of social security at present 
administered by various bodies and has recently taken the first 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, p. 19. 
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steps in this direction, while full proposals on the subject are expected 
at an early date. Ireland, he added, has recently raised the annual 
income ceiling for coverage in social insurance schemes from £250 
to £500 and has increased the rates of sickness and disability benefit. 

The representative of the Association of Social Insurance Insti- 
tutions of Austria drew attention to the difficulties encountered by 
Austria in the administration and development of social security 
measures in view of the restrictions on freedom of action imposed 
by the Allied authorities. It was proposed that the meeting should 
solemnly express the wish that such intervention be withheld, but 
the chairman pointed out that, while the meeting sympathised with 
the Austrian member, the matter, being political, was outside its 
competence. 


Amendments to the Proposed Resolution 


A number of amendments to the proposed text of the resolution 
were suggested and gave rise to a debate on certain of the principles 
involved. It was suggested by the representative of the National 
Industrial Accident Insurance Institute of Italy that the phrase 
“ means sufficient for the maintenance of the family ” used in the 
definition of the ultimate scope of social security was vague and lent 
itself to various interpretations, and the meeting agreed to substitute 
“to enable the family to retain a standard of living corresponding 
to the average standard of living of the population ”. The article 
enumerating the steps to be taken pending the attainment of com- 
plete coverage was redrafted so that all employed persons should be 
included immediately irrespective of their earnings, and any existing 
income limit for the coverage of independent workers should be 
raised, so as to provide for the inclusion of all those of moderate 
means. 

In establishing the level of benefit the meeting agreed that the 
beneficiary should be provided with an adequate minimum for a 
“ decent ” subsistence, but it was not in agreement with the sugges- 
tion that the organisation of social security should be co-ordinated 
and developed to take into account the special needs of new groups of 
beneficiaries, as this would imply the provision of special schemes 
for individual groups. It was agreed that the article dealing with 
organisation should be redrafted to indicate that the schemes 
should be co-ordinated or unified to obtain the best services in the 
interests of the insured persons. 

After considerable debate on the administration of social security, 
two proposals were incorporated in the final text of the resolution, 
namely that the pre-eminence of the role of the insured persons in 
the administration should be stressed, and that insured persons 
should take part not only in the administration but also in the 
supervision of social security. 

In view of the different methods of financing social security 
obtaining in the countries of the various members, it was decided 
to delete from the text of the resolution any enumeration of the 
groups which should contribute directly towards its cost. 

The meeting also agreed to include in the resolution a guarantee 
of the maintenance of the social security rights acquired or in the 
course of acquisition by persons who transfer their residence from 
one country to another. 
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Resolution on Income Security 


The Association adopted the following resolution concerning 
income security : 


Whereas tendencies to make social insurance schemes comprehensive in their ~ 
scope and to unify and consolidate them are apparent in an increasing number of 
countries despite the differences which are a natural result of the particular con- 
ditions of each country ; and 


Whereas these tendencies have found international expression in the Recom- 
mendation on Income Security (No. 67), adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its Twenty-Sixth Session at Philadelphia, 1944 ; and 


Whereas the International Social Security Conference has at its previous 
meetings adopted resolutions concerning social security which ought to be revised 
in the light of the new tendencies of national legislation and the new international 
policy ; 

The International Social Security Association recommends its members to take 
and secure appropriate measures to bring their social security systems into con- 
formity with the following principles : 


(1) The scope of social security should be progressively widened in order to 
assure to every member of the community the means of subsistence in case of their 
loss by reason of inability to work or to obtain remunerative work or by reason of 
the death of a breadwinner, and likewise to enable the family to retain a standard 
of living corresponding to the average standard of living of the population. 


(2) In countries where social security does not yet apply to the whole popu- 
lation, measures should be taken as soon as possible with a view to bringing within 
its scope : 

(a) all employed persons, including agricultural workers, and their families, 
irrespective of their earnings ; 

(b) all independent workers of moderate means and their families, by 
raising, if necessary, the income limits prescribed for liability to insurance. 


(3) Social security should cover all contingencies which involve the loss or 
substantial reduction of the means of subsistence including : (a) sickness ; (b) ma- 
ternity ; (c) invalidity ; (d) old age ; (e) death of breadwinner ; (f) unemployment ; 
(g) employment injuries ; and (h) family responsibilities. 

(4) In countries where the range of benefits is still incomplete, measures should 
be taken as soon as possible to introduce : 

(a) family allowances ; 

(6) rehabilitation benefits ; 

(c) unemployment benefits ; 

(d) pensions in the case of permanent invalidity or death not caused by 
employment injury. 

(5) The protection guaranteed by social security should continue throughout 
the duration of incapacity irrespective of its cause. 


(6) Social security should provide the beneficiary, irrespective of the cause of 
the contingency, with at least an adequate minimum for a decent subsistence, 
whether its benefits are proportional to the wages or income of the insured person 
or are fixed at uniform rates. 


(7) The organisation of social security should be co-ordinated or unified as far 
48 possible in order to obtain the best possible benefit services available, in the 
interests of the insured persons. 


(8) The parties concerned should share in the administration and supervision 
of social security, which as far as possible should be entrusted to autonomous bodies. 
In this administration and supervision the leading role should be assigned to insured 
persons. 
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(9) Social security should be financed by contributions under conditions which 
are equitable and calculated to avoid hardship to insured persons and any disturb- 
ance of production. 

(10) Social security should guarantee to insured persons who transfer their 
residence from one country to another the conservation of the rights acquired by 
them or in course of acquisition. 


MEDICAL CARE SERVICES 


Mr. Keady presented a report on medical care services in some 
European countries, consisting of a comparative analysis based on 
a study of collectively organised medical care schemes in Austria, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England and Wales, France, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Poland and Switzerland (the Cantons of 
Basle-Town and Geneva) and monographs containing descriptions of 
the national schemes. 

England and Wales will make medical care available to every 
member of the population when the National Health Service Act 
comes into operation in July 1948.1 In the other countries studied, 
medical care is collectively organised on the basis of social insurance, 
usually of pre-war sickness insurance, and only insured persons and 
their dependants are entitled to benefit. Although France has taken 
measures to establish a medical care scheme on a nation-wide scale 
and several other countries are planning to extend the scope of 
insurance against sickness, liability to coverage is in most cases 
restricted to persons serving under a contract of employment and is 
sometimes also subject to an income limit. The range of curative 
benefits and preventive services available through social security 
schemes has been widened, and collaboration is developing between 
the medical care and general health services within the framework 
of national health policies. In a number of countries, however, the 
beneficiaries meet directly part of the cost of any curative care they 
receive. The qualifying conditions for benefit are comparatively 
liberal, but its duration is usually limited to six months or a year, 
although France and several other countries extend the provision 
of benefit in cases of certain long-term illness, and under the British 
National Health Service Act, medical care will be given as long as it 
is needed. Care is provided by those members of the medical and 
allied professions who have contracted to participate in the schemes, 
and they may do so without relinquishing their right to carry on 
private practice. The sharing of premises, medical equipment and 
the services of auxiliary staff by groups of doctors, which makes 
possible the provision of a high standard of care at a minimum cost, 
has as yet been little developed. However, health centres based on 
this principle are to be established in Great Britain. The report 
shows that the “ family doctor ” system has generally been accepted. 
The family doctor is responsible for the continuous care of the 
health of a number of beneficiaries and only through him do they 
have access to hospital and specialist treatment. The insured person 
takes part in all or some stages of the administration of the medical 
care services provided under social security schemes, and in a number 
of countries the medical profession is represented on advisory 
technical bodies. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, p. 142. 
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In submitting his report, Mr. Keady drew attention to the fact 
that it contained no reference to medical care services in Ireland 
and stated that since the arrival of the Irish delegation in Geneva, 
a White Paper had been published, which explains the policy of the 
Irish Government in this matter. The aim of the Irish Government, 
he stated, is to remove the public health services, both preventive 
and curative, from dependence on the public assistance system, to 
integrate and expand the existing maternity and child welfare 
services and school medical services, to establish a complete tubercu- 
losis service, including the payment of maintenance allowances 
to persons undergoing treatment, and to provide local general 
practitioner and nursing care through local institutions, as well as 
a regional service catering for all specialised requirements. At a 
later stage the old public assistance dispensaries will be replaced by 
health clinics. The services envisaged will be based on the needs of 
the family. They will be available free of charge to all citizens in 
the lower income groups, irrespective of insurance under any of the 
social insurance codes, while persons in a position to do sa will be 
required to make token payments. It is planned to increase the 
present annual expenditure of £5,250,000 to £9,000,000 ; the pro- 
vision of hospitals and other medical institutions is expected to 
involve a capital outlay of £30,000,000. 

Mr. Keady stated that the guide and lodestone in drafting the 
resolution on medical care services which he submitted to the con- 
sideration of the meeting had been the Recommendation concerning 
Medical Care adopted by the International Labour Conference at 
its 26th Session in Philadelphia in 1944.2 The resolution had been 
drawn on broad lines, he added, to reconcile possible divergencies of 


opinion and to meet all legitimate variations in viewpoint, within 
the framework of the Philadelphia Recommendation, so as to make 
it possible for all members to adopt and adhere to it. 


Experience of Various Countries. 


In the discussion which followed, a number of delegates described 
the experiences of their countries in the provision of medical care 
services under social security schemes. 


Czechoslovakia. The Chief Medical Officer of the Central Social 
Insurance Institute of Czechoslovakia mentioned some of the 
problems which had arisen in connection with sickness insurance in 
his country. While recognising tbe need of specialised health centres 
and hospitals containing equipment not ordinarily available to 
general practitioners, he stressed the desirability of a decentralised 
service, so that the patient has access near his home or place of 
work to the advice of a family doctor familiar with his circumstances. 
He mentioned the increasing number of factories employing doctors 
to practise preventive medicine for the benefit of their employees 
and noted the relative functions of factory and sickness insurance 
fund doctors. He also emphasised the importance of medical benefits 
in developing a population policy. 


_ Portugal. In Portugal, it was stated, two thirds of the workers 
in industry and commerce are compulsorily insured against sickness 





? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, p. 21. 
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in occupational funds. The scheme includes agricultural workers, 
although some difficulty has been encountered in applying it to them. 
Medical benefits are provided to insured persons and to members of 
their families, and are given without limit to duration. There is an 
income ceiling but it is high in relation to the average standard of 
living. 

France. The mutual benefit societies of France have been very 
active, it was reported, in providing both preventive and curative 
care. 


Palestine. Satisfactory results have been achieved in Palestine 
by the Kupat-Holim (Workers’ Sickness Insurance Fund), which 
has developed a country-wide unified medical care service. It 
employs family doctors on a full-time basis at salary rates 
fixed irrespective of whether they serve in urban or rural districts. 
The Palestine delegate drew special attention to the desirability of 
employing doctors on a full-time basis. 


Italy. In Italy, it was explained, medical care is provided under 
three schemes. The National Social Welfare Institute deals with 
tuberculosis, the National Sickness Insurance Institute with other 
illness of a non-occupational character, and the National Industrial 
Accident Insurance Institute with employment injuries. The 
importance of preventive services and the role therein of the factory 
doctor was stressed by a delegate from Italy. 


The World Health Organisation. 


Dr. Edward Grzegorzewski described the aims of the World 
Health Organisation, and the methods by which it hopes to achieve 
them. He expressed the hope that co-operation would continue 
between this international agency and the International Social 
Security Association. 


Complete Coverage. 


There were differences of opinion as to whetber tbe scope of the 
schemes should be subject to an income limit. The text adopted 
reconciles these conflicting opinions by recommending complete 
coverage “ where practicable ”, and it was agreed that, pending the 
attainment of complete coverage, all employed persons irrespective 
of their earnings and all independent workers of moderate means 
should be brought within the scope of the schemes as soon as possible. 
Mr. Keady opposed the text that was finally adopted, on the grounds 
that it recognised a distinction in treatment on the basis of employ- 
ment status which is only applicable where care is provided through 
insurance. The representative of the National Union of Family 
Allowance Funds of France asked that orphans be given priority in 
the extension of access to medical care services under social security 
schemes. As a result of his suggestion and of an intervention by the 
representative of the National Union of Christian Mutual Benefit 
Societies of Belgium, widows and orphans, as well as wives and 
children abandoned by the breadwinner, were added to the categories 
to be included in coverage as soon as possible. 

The Conference agreed to a suggestion that in view of the system 
of providing care obtaining in a number of countries, the proportion 
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of the cost of any benefit received which may be charged directly 
to the beneficiary should be limited. 

An amendment was also made to the text submitted by the 
reporter to take into general account suggestions in the field of 
preventive medicine. 


Role of the Medical Profession. 


There was considerable discussion as to the role of the medical 
and allied professions in the administration of the medical care 
services provided under social security schemes. The reporter 
expressed the personal opinion that the medical and allied professions 
should participate in the administration of the schemes only in an 
advisory capacity. He stated, however, that he recognised other 
points of view and had drafted the resolution accordingly. In the 
ensuing debate, the experience of France was quoted, where the 
medical profession is represented in the administration of the social 
security fund and also on technical committees. Finally Senator 
Jauniaux, who had described the difficulties encountered in Belgium 
in securing a basis for collaboration with the doctors, suggested the 
following text: “ The interested groups, in particular the benefi- 
ciaries and members of the medical and allied professions, should 
participate in the search for the best method of providing medical 
care services under social security schemes.” This text was acceptable 
to the Conference, which was of the opinion that it did not conflict 
with the Philadelphia Recommendation which approved the prin- 
ciple that the medical and allied professions concerned should have a 
voice in the administration of medical care services. 


Resolution on Medical Care Services 


The General Meeting adopted the following resolution on medical 
care services : 


Whereas new and similar tendencies in the development of medical care services 
are apparent in an increasing number of recent laws, in spite of diversities of appli- 
cation arising from the special conditions obtaining in different countries ; and 


Whereas these tendencies have been formulated in the Recommendation 
(No. 69) concerning medical care adopted by the International Labour Conference 
at its 26th Session (Philadelphia, 1944) ; and 


Whereas the International Social Security Association has adopted, at its 
previous meetings, resolutions on medical care services provided by social insurance 
which should be revised in the light of the new developments of national legislation 
and of the present international orientation ; 


The International Social Security Association recommends that its members 
should take and secure appropriate measures to develop their medical care services 
in accordance with the following principles : 

(1) The scope of medical care services provided under social security schemes 


should be progressively extended and generalised so that, where practicable, all 
persons in the population are covered. 


(2) Pending the attainment of complete coverage, steps should be taken as 
soon as possible with a view to bringing within its scope : 

_ (a) all employed persons, including agricultural workers, and their families, 

Irrespective of their earnings ; 
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(b) all independent workers of moderate means and their families, by 
raising, if necessary, the income limits prescribed for liability to insurance ; 

(c) pensioners, including invalidity and old-age pensioners, and their 
dependants ; 

(d) unemployed persons and their dependants ; 

(e) widows and orphans ; 

({) wives and children abandoned by the breadwinner. 


(8) Complete medical care should be provided. It should include (a) both 
general-practitioner and specialist out- and in-patient care, including domiciliary 
visiting ; (b) dental care ; (c) nursing care at home or in a hospital or other medical 
institution ; (d) the care given by qualified midwives and other maternity services 
at home or in hospital ; (¢) maintenance in hospitals, convalescent homes, sana- 
toria or other medical institutions ; and (f) the requisite dental, pharmaceutical 
and other medical or surgical supplies, including artificial limbs. If, however, the 
cost of medical care is refunded by the funds to the insured persons, all measures 
should be taken to ensure that only an extremely small proportion of the cost is 
borne by the insured person. 


(4) Medical care should be available without qualifying conditions. 
(5) Medical care should be available without limit in duration. 


(6) Pending such time as the limit in duration of medical benefit is completely 
abolished, steps should be taken to provide for the suspension of the limit in duration 
in cases of prolonged illness where there is a prospect of achieving a cure through 
extended treatment. 


(7) The medical care service should co-operate with the health services provided 
by the public authorities within the framework of national health policies, including 
preventive medicine and rehabilitation. 


(8) The medical care service should be organised to make the best social use 
of the medical resources available. 


(9) Consideration should be given to the introduction of group practice at 
health centres where doctors may pool their knowledge and share staff and equip- 
ment. 


(10) The beneficiary should be provided with continuous medical care by a 
family doctor. 


(11) The interested groups, in particular the beneficiaries and the members of 
the medical and allied professions, should participate in the search for the best 
possible means of providing medical care services under social security schemes. 


DECLARATION OF THE MUTUAL BENEFIT SOCIETIES 


Delegates of some of the mutual benefit societies of Belgium, 
France, Luxembourg, Palestine and Switzerland presented a declar- 
ation describing the role that these societies wish to play within, 
and parallel to, the various national social security schemes. They 
claim a share in the administration of social security benefits, the 
right to practise all forms of insurance for the purpose either of 
providing supplementary benefits to persons covered in compulsory 
schemes or of providing benefits similar to social security benefits 
to persons not subject to such schemes and the right to continue 
freely to operate their welfare institutions. They also propose to 
study and carry out policies for the protection of the family and 
for the physical, moral and intellectual benefit of their members. 
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Senator Jauniaux, speaking, he said, as a life-long supporter of 
the mutual benefit movement, declared that it should provide 
supplementary benefits to compulsorily insured persons and coverage 
for other persons, pending provision on a compulsory basis. The 
movement should take measures to secure by legislative action 
both additional benefits and extended coverage. 


CO-OPERATION WITH THE WORLD HEALTH ORGANISATION 


In response to a request for its co-operation from the Interim 
Commission of the World Health Organisation in its survey on the 
campaign to combat venereal disease in the various parts of the 
world, aimed particularly at a successful attack on this social scourge 
among seafarers, the International Social Security Association 
resolved “energetically to support the action of the World Health 
Organisation and to this end urges its Members to respond, in every 
way possible, to the appeal which will be addressed to them by the 
World Health Organisation ”. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Following the General Meeting of the Association, the new 
Executive Committee, consisting of a titular delegate and at least 
one substitute delegate chosen by and from the delegates of the 
members of each of the States represented, met and elected unani- 
mously Senator Arthur Jauniaux, Chairman of the International 


Social Security Association, Mr. Vaclav Németek and Mr. P. J. 
Keady, Vice-Chairmen, and Mr. Jean Uhler, Treasurer. 


AGENDA OF THE NEXT MEETING 


The Executive Committee drew up a programme of work for the 
Ninth General Meeting, which is to be held at Rome in 1949. The 
agenda will include a report by the Chairman on the progress of 
social security during the period from 1947 to 1949, a report by a 
member from France on the protection of mothers and children 
through social security, and a report prepared by a technical com- 
mittee, to be set up in accordance with a new provision in the con- 
stitution, to make an inventory of the different modes of financing 
social security and to study the different methods of collecting 
contributions.! 


' The proceedings of the Eighth General Meeting of the International Social 
Security Association are to be published in the near future. These will include a 
list of the delegates and observers, a record of the debates, the texts of the new 
constitution and the resolutions adopted by the Conference, the financial report, 
adopted unanimously, and the re on income security and medical care services, 
including the national monaguaghe, which will be edited in the light of additional 
material supplied by the members. 








INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


THE 103RD SESSION OF THE GOVERNING Bopy 


The 103rd Session of the Governing Body was held at the Inter- 
national Labour Office, Geneva, from 12 to 15 December 1947. 
The following members of the Governing Body attended the 


session : 


Government group : 
Peru Mr. L. ALVARADO, Chairman 
United States of America Mr. W. T. WinsLow 
Australia Mr. N. R. MIGHELL 
Belgium : Mr. M. WALLIN 
Brazil Mr. H. Loso 
Canada Mr. P. E. REnNaupD 
Chile Mr. L. CuBILLOs 
China Mr. Wow Sao-fong 
Egypt Ex Asp Bey 
France Mr. J. GopartT 
United Kingdom Sir Guildhaume Myrpp1n-Evans 
India Mr. S. LALL 
Mexico Mr. F. Det Rio y CaNEpo 
Netherlands Miss G. J. STEMBERG 
Poland Mr. H. ALTMAN 
Sweden Mr. W. Bsérck 


Employers’ group : 
Mr. L. E. Cornu. (Belgian) 
Mr. D. Eru kar (Indian) 
Sir John Forses Watson (British) 
Mr. E. F. Harrison (Australian) (substitute for Mr. W. GemM1Lx, South African) 
Mr. H. C. Oerstep (Danish) 
Mr. C. E. Saaw (United States) (substitute for Mr. D. ZeELtLerBacu, United 
States) 
Mr. P. WALINE (French) 
Mr. F. YLLANES Ramos (Mexican) 


Workers’ group: 
Mr. Cnu Hsueh-fan (Chinese) 
Mr. W. J. pE Vries (South African) 
Mr. P. Fiver (Belgian) 
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Sir Joseph HaLisworru (British) 
Mr. B. IsaNez (Chilean) 

Mr. N. M. Josui (Indian) 

Mr. L. Jounaux (French) 

Mr. K. Norpaut (Norwegian) 


The following deputy members or their substitutes were present : 


Government group : 
Denmark Mr. G, M. DracHMAnnN, substitute for Mr. H. H. Kocu 


Employers’ group : 
Mr. A. G. FENNEMA (Netherlands) 
Mr. C. KuNTSCHEN (Swiss) 
Mr. C. E. S6pERBAcK (Swedish) 
Mr. J. VAN&K (Czechoslovak) 


Workers’ group : 
Mr. F. Fenton (United States of America) 


The representatives of the following States Members of the Organisation were 
present : 


Union of South Africa Mr. Lex 
Switzerland Mr. M. KAUFMANN 
The following international organisations were represented at the session : 


United Nations Mr. Bruce TURNER 
Mr. PIcKARD 


Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United 
Nations 
International Refugee Organisation, Preparatory 


Mr. Mordecai Ezexre. 


Commission Miss Selene GirrorD 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 

Organisation Mr. P. W. Martin 
World Health Organisation Dr. E. GrzEGoRZzZEWSKI 


Opening of the Session. 

The outgoing Chairman, Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans, paid a tribute to the 
memory of Robert J. Watt, International Representative of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, member of the workers’ group of the Governing Body, and John 
G. Winant, Director of the I.L.O. from 1989 to 1941 and former United States 
Ambassador in London. The three groups, as well as Mr. Edward Phelan, Director- 
General of the International Labour Office, associated themselves with this tribute. 

Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans welcomed those members of the Governing 
Body who were attending a session for the first time or who had returned to the 
Governing Body after a long absence. He mentioned, in particular, Hamed El 
Abd Bey, Assistant Under-Secretary for Social Affairs and Labour, appointed by 
the Egyptian Government to replace Radi Bey, who had recently resigned from 
Government service, and Mr. Frank Fenton, International Representative of the 
American Federation of Labor. The Chairman also welcomed the representatives 
of international organisations who were attending the session. 


Election of Officers. 

The Governing Body unanimously elected Mr. Luis Alvarado, Minister Pleni- 
potentiary representing the Peruvian Government, as chairman, in accordance 
with Article 1 of its Standing Orders. 

The Governing Body reappointed Mr. Zellerbach as employers’ vice-chairraan 
and Mr. Jouhaux as workers’ vice-chairman. 

A tribute was paid to the outstanding services rendered by the outgoing 
Chairman by Mr. Oersted on behalf of the employers’ group, Mr. Lall and Mr. Justin 
Godart on behalf of the Government group and Sir Joseph Hallsworth on behalf 
of the workers’ group. In the name of the International Labour Organisation as a 
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whole the Director-General expressed his deep appreciation of the invaluable 
services rendered to the Organisation by Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans during 
his chairmanship. In reply, the outgoing Chairman thanked the members of the 
Governing Body for the loyal co-operation which they had given him in the spirit 
of the principles and ideals upheld by the founders of the Organisation. 

Mr. Luis Alvarado, the first representative of a Latin-American country to be 
appointed to this high office, subsequently took the chair. 


Freedom of Association (Trade Union Rights). 

At the request of the Economic and Social Council, the International Labour 
Conference, at its 30th Session (Geneva, June-July 1947), laid down a number of 
principles designed to guarantee freedom of association internationally throughout 
the world. In August 1947 the Economic and Social Council decided to recognise 
the principles framed by the International Labour Conference and to request the 
International Labour Organisation to continue its work, with a view to the prompt 
adoption of one or more international Conventions. The Council also transmitted 
the conclusions of the Conference to the General Assembly of the United Nations 
which, by 45 votes to 6 and 2 abstentions, adopted a resolution to the same effect. 
The Governing Body took note of a paper describing this course of events and of 
the additional explanations given in the course of the discussion, in particular by 
the Director-General, the outgoing Chairman and Mr. Jouhaux. The Governing 
Body expressed its appreciation of the part played by its delegation to the Economic 
and Social Council and to the United Nations Assembly, and, in particular, of 
the services rendered by Mr. Jouhaux. 


Industrial Committees. 

Establishment of a Committee on Industrial Committees. The Governing Body 
decided to set up a Committee on Industrial Committees consisting of three members 
from each group, and approved nominations put forward by the groups for member- 
ship of the Committee. The terms of reference of the Committee are to give pre- 


liminary consideration to the resolutions of the Industrial Committees and to make 
suggestions to the Governing Body with a view to ensuring that the committees 
satisfactorily fulfil their functions. 


Second Session of the Textiles Committee. The Governing Body decided that the 
Second Session of the Textiles Committee should be held in Cairo during the last 
quarter of 1948, the exact date to be determined in agreement with the Egyptian 
Government after June 1948. 


Second Session of the Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee. 
The Governing Body decided that the Second Session of the Building, Civil Engin- 
eering and Public Works Committee should be held in the United States during 
the second half of 1948, the exact date and place to be decided later. 


Second Session of the Petroleum Committee. The Governing Body decided that 
the Second Session of the Petroleum Committee should be held in Geneva in 1948, 
the exact date to be determined later. 


Third Sessions of the Coal Mines Committee and the Inland Transport Committee. 
The Governing Body decided that the agenda of the Third Session of the Coal 
Mines Committee should include the following items : 

(a) Protection of young workers employed in underground work in coal mines ; 

(6) The retraining of miners ; 

(c) Hours of work in coal mines. 


The Governing Body decided that the agenda of the Third Session of the Inland 
Transport Committee should include the following items : 


(a) Decasualisation of dock labour ; 
(6) Protection of young workers in inland waterways. 


The determination of the complete agenda of the two meetings was adjourned 
to a later session. 
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Second Sessions of the Iron and Steel Committee and the Metal Trades Committee. 
The Governing Body took note of the results of the sessions of the Iron and Steel 
Committee and the Metal Trades Committee held in Stockholm in August and 
September 1947. 

The Director-General was authorised to communicate officially to Governments 
a number of resolutions adopted by the Iron and Steel Committee. The Governing 
Body decided to transmit to the 31st Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, for information, a memorandum on the question of minimum income security 
in the iron and steel industry, together with two resolutions relating respectively 
to freedom of association and works committees. Furthermore, the Office was 
authorised to proceed with the studies and enquiries suggested in various resolutions 
adopted by the Iron and Steel Committee. 

The Governing Body also authorised the Director-General to communicate to 
Governments a number of resolutions adopted by the Metal Trades Committee. 
It decided that the attention of the 31st Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference should be called to the resolution adopted by this Committee concerning 
assistance to economically underdeveloped countries, and to transmit to the 
Conference, for information, a resolution concerning minimum income security 
and a memorandum on questions relating to collaboration between employers and 
workers in the metal trades. 

The Governing Body authorised the Director-General to communicate to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, for the attention of the competent organs 
of the United Nations, a resolution concerning assistance to the economically under- 
developed countries, and a resolution concerning assistance to countries devastated 
by the war, adopted by the Metal Trades Committee. 

Lastly, the Governing Body authorised the Office to proceed with the studies 
and enquiries suggested in various resolutions adopted by this Committee. 


Chemicals Committee. The Governing Body appointed Mr. Helio Lobo, Brazilian 
Government Representative, as Chairman of the First Session of the Chemicals 
Committee. 


The Governing Body appointed the delegation to represent it at this session as 
follows : 

Government group: Mr. Helio Loso 

Employers’ group: Mr. WALINE (substitute : Sir John Forspes Watson) 

Workers’ group: Mr. Jounaux. 


New applications for representation on Industrial Committees. The Governing 
Body decided to add the Netherlands to the list of countries represented on the 
Iron and Steel Committee and to add Denmark to the list of countries represented 
on the Chemicals Committee. 


Financial Questions. 

The Governing Body approved the report of its Finance Committee. 

After an exchange of views on the material arrangements for the next session 
of the International Labour Conference and on the estimated cost, the Governing 
Body confirmed the decision it had taken in July 1947 to convene the 31st Session 
of the Conference in San Francisco. 


Report of the Staff Questions Committee. 

_ The Governing Body adopted the report of this Committee and requested the 
Director-General to keep in close touch with the United Nations, particularly 
bo respect to the consideration of matters connected with the Staff Pension 

me. 


Declarations of Loyalty. 

In accordance with the I.L.O. Staff Regulations, the Governing Body took note 
of the solemn declaration made by Mr. G. A. Johnston (of British nationality) and 
M. Marius Viple (of French nationality), Assistant Directors-General of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, that they would exercise the functions entrusted to them 
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“ with the interests of the International Labour Organisation alone in view, and 
not seek or receive instructions from any Government or other authority external 
to the International Labour Office ”. 


Relations with the World Federation of Trade Unions. 

The Governing Body welcomed the receipt of a letter from Mr. Louis Saillant, 
General Secretary of the World Federation of Trade Unions, transmitting the 
decision taken by the Executive Bureau of the Federation to approve the principle 
of the establishment of official relations between the World Federation of Trade 
Unions and the International Labour Organisation. The Governing Body in turn 
approved the principle of establishing a consultative relationship with the World 
Federation of Trade Unions by adopting unanimously a resolution moved by Sir 
Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans, and instructed its Standing Orders Committee to 
submit proposals concerning the application of this principle in respect both of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions and of the international non-governmental 
organisations in general. 


Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions. 

The Governing Body decided that in future this Committee should be known 
as the “ Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and Recommen- 
dations ” and should be called upon to examine the following matters : 

(a) the annual reports under Article 22 of the Constitution on the measures 
taken by Members to give effect to the provisions of Conventions to which they 
are parties, and the information furnished by Members concerning the results of 
inspections ; 

(b) the information and reports concerning Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions communicated by Members in accordance with Article 19 of the Constitution ; 

(c) information and reports on the measures taken by Members in accordance 
with Article 35 of the Constitution. 

The Committee of Experts will make a report which the Director-General will 
submit in due course to the Governing Body and to the Conference. 


Composition of Committee. 
The Governing Body made a number of appointments to various I.L.O. Com- 
mittees. 


Record of the Preparatory Asian Regional Conference.* 

The Governing Body took note of the record of the Preparatory Asian Regional 
Conference held in New Delhi from 27 October to 8 November 1947 and attended 
by 20 countries and by the representatives of a number of international organi- 
sations. The Governing Body authorised the Director-General to communicate 
the resolutions adopted by this Conference to Governments and to the international 
organisations concerned. A detailed paper on the action required by the various 
resolutions adopted by the New Delhi Conference will be laid before the next 
session of the Governing Body. 


Record of the Regional Meeting for the Near and Middle East.* 

The Governing Body also took note of the record of this meeting and of the 
resolutions adopted by it. It took the same decisions in regard to this meeting as 
in regard to the Preparatory Asian Regional Conference. 


Report of the Committee on Periodical Reports. 

The Governing Body adopted the report of this Committee and thereby deter- 
mined, in particular, the exact wording and scope of the items relating to the revision 
of the Conventions on the night work of women and children to be included in the 
agenda of the 31st Session of the International Labour Conference.* 





1 A detailed account of this meeting will appear shortly in the International Labour Review. 
* See below, p. 276, for notes on reports prepared by the Office on these items on the agenda. 
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Maritime Questions. 

In pursuance of a resolution adopted by the Joint Maritime Commission at its 
session in Geneva in December 1947 !, the Governing Body authorised the Director- 
General to ask the States concerned to explain the reasons which had prevented 
them from ratifying the Conventions adopted at the 28th (Maritime) Session of 
the Conference (Seattle, 1946). The Governing Body also approved the composition 
of the delegation of the Joint Maritime Commission to the Conference on the 
Safety of Life at Sea. 


Action to be Taken on the Resolutions Adopted by the International Labour Conference 
at its 30th Session. 
The Governing Body authorised the Director-General to communicate to the 
Governments of States Members the resolutions adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at its 30th Session (Geneva, June-July 1947). 


Record of the 6th International Conference of Labour Statisticians. 

In pursuance of a resolution adopted by this Conference, which was held in 
Montreal in August 1947, the Governing Body authorised the Director-General 
to convene a small meeting of experts early in 1948 to give preliminary consider- 
ation to the problems involved in the establishment of a standard international 
classification of occupations. 

Relations with Other International Organisations. 

Agreement between the International Labour Organisation and the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organisation. The Governing Body took note that this 
agreement had come into force on 11 September 1947. 


Draft agreement between the International Labour Organisation and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, and draft agreement 
between the International Labour Organisation and the World Health Organisation. 
The Governing Body approved the draft agreements concluded between the Inter- 


national Labour Organisation on the one hand and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation and the World Health Organisation on the 
other hand. 


Convention on Privileges and Immunities of Specialised Agencies. 
™ The Governing Body decided to place the question of the privileges and immu- 
nities of the International Labour Organisation on the agenda of the 31st Session 
of the Conference. 

It was further decided to refer the question to the Standing Orders Committee 
for report to the 104th Session of the Governing Body, so that the Governing Body 
might be in a position to make appropriate proposals to the Conference, if necessary. 


Agenda of the 32nd Session of the International Labour Conference. 

The Governing Body took note that a number of items would probably be 
placed on the agenda of the 32nd Session of the Conference, as a result of the 
proceedings of the 31st Session. 

The Governing Body decided, in principle, to add to the agenda of the 32nd 
Session of the Conference, the question of the revision of the Migration for Employ- 
ment Convention (1939), the Migration for Employment Recommendation (1939) 
and the Migration for Employment (Co-operation between States) Recommendation 
(1939). It was agreed that the exact wording of this item should be determined 
later, in the light of the conclusions reached by the Permanent Migration Com- 
mittee at its session in February 1948. 


Report of the Director-General. 


The Governing Body dealt with a number of matters contained in the Director- 
General’s Report. 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1947, p. 585. 
* Idem, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1946, pp. 1-27. 
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Permanent Migration Committee. The Governing Body decided that the Second 
Session of this Committee should open in Geneva on 23 February 1948 and should 
have the following agenda : 

1. Consideration of proposals for revision of the Migration for Employment 

Convention (1939) and related recommendations ; 

2. Draft Model Migration Agreement ; 

8. Technical selection and training of migrants ; 

4. Co-operation of the International Labour Organisation in measures for 
the co-ordination of international responsibilities in the field of migration. 


Fourth Regional Conference of American States Members of the International 
Labour Organisation. The Governing Body decided that the agenda of this 
Conference should be as follows : 

1. Director-General’s Report..(It was understood that the Director-General 
would give special prominence in the report to the question of industrialisation 
with special reference to factors bearing upon the efficiency of the labour force 
in the Latin-American countries, including particularly training and health 
conditions.) 

2. Conditions of life and work of indigenous populations of American 
countries. 

8. Conditions of employment of agricultural workers. 


4. The adjustment of labour disputes. 


Preparatory Technical Conference on the Model Safety Code for Factories. The 
Governing Body noted that this Conference might be called for October 1948. 


Admission of Pakistan and Syria to the International Labour Organisation. The 
Governing Body took note with satisfaction that these two States had recently 
assumed membership of the International Labour Organisation. 


International Conference of Social Security Experts. 

On the proposal of the French Government, the Governing Body decided, in 
principle, to convene an International Conference of Social Security Experts, and 
instructed the Office to lay before it at a future session proposals for the organisation 
of such a Conference. 


Report of the Permanent Agricultural Committee. 

The Governing Body took note of the Session of the Permanent Agricultural 
Committee held in Geneva in August 1947, and authorised the Office to undertake 
certain studies suggested in that report. 


Date and Place of the 104th Session of the Governing Body. 


The Governing Body decided that the 104th Session should open in Geneva on 
15 March 1948 and should be preceded by meetings of various committees. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 


REPORTS FOR THE 81ST SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


Three further reports have been published for the 31st Session 
of the International Labour Conference opening at San Francisco 
on 17 June 1948. The reports deal with the fourth, ninth and tenth 
items on the agenda of the Conference, namely, employment service 





1 Cf. “ The Second Session of the Permanent Agricultural Committee ”, International Labour 
Review, Vol. LVI, No. 4, Oct. 1947, pp. 426-436. 
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organisation ; the partial revision of the Convention concerning the 
night work of young persons employed in industry ; and the partial 
revision of two Conventions concerning the employment of women 
during the night. Notes on these reports will be found in the “ Biblio- 
graphy ” section.* 


EMPLOYMENT, UNEMPLOYMENT AND LABOUR ForcE STATISTICS 


The Office has recently published the report with the above title 
which was prepared for the Sixth International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians (Montreal, August 1947). A note on the report appears 
in the “ Bibliography ” section.? 


LEGISLATIVE SERIES 


The instalment of the Legislative Series for September-October 
1947 has been published. 


This instalment contains reprints and translations of legislation enacted in 
Germany, Iraq, Morocco (French Zone), New Zealand, Nigeria and Yugoslavia. 

The texts published include the German Law and the Moroccan Decree and 
Order respecting conciliation and arbitration, the Moroccan Decrees and Orders 
respecting holidays with pay, the consolidation of the New Zealand Factories Act, 
and the Nigerian Labour Code. 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SURVEY 


The last quarterly issue of the Industrial Safety Survey for 1947 
(October-December 1947, Vol. XXIV, No. 4) has been published. 


This issue contains an article on manufacturers’ and vendors’ responsibilities 
as regards the manufacture and equipment of machines, pressure vessels, etc., 
with special reference to Swedish legislation and international trade, by Mr. Hans 
G. Renntun, Chief of the Machinery Division of the Supreme Authority of the 
Swedish Industrial Inspectorate. The issue also contains notes on safety institu- 
tions and associations in China, France, Japan, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, and summaries of recent safety regulations adopted in Afghanistan, 
Kenya, Canada (British Columbia and Saskatchewan), Denmark, France, French 
West Africa, India (British Baluchistan), Switzerland, the United Kingdom and 
Yugoslavia. Summaries are given of official reports issued in Australia (Queensland), 
Belgium, Canada, Palestine, Switzerland, the Union of South Africa, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. There are the usual reviews of books and perio- 
dicals and reproductions of safety posters. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLIC 


The Italian Constituent Assembly adopted the new Republican 
Constitution on 22 December 1947. It was promulgated on 27 Decem- 
ber and came into force on 1 January 1948. 





* See below, p. 276. 
*See below, p. 277. 
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The new Constitution is to a large extent based on social prin- 
ciples, as is shown not only by the articles relating to the rights and 
obligations of citizens in their civil, social, economic and political 
relations, but also in the articles which declare the fundamental 
principles of the Republic. 


Fundamental Principles. 

Article 1 declares that Italy is a democratic republic founded on work. Accord- 
ing to Article 2, the Republic recognises and guarantees the inviolable rights of 
man, both as an individual and as a member of a group, and requires him faithfully 
to carry out all the duties demanded by political, economic and social solidarity. 
All citizens, it is declared in Article 8, enjoy the same position in society, and are 
equal before the law without distinction as to sex, race, language, religion, political 
opinion or personal and social condition. It is the duty of the Republic to remove 
all obstacles of an economic or social character which, in practice, limit the liberty 
and equality of citizens and so hinder the full development of the individual and 
the effective participation of all workers in the political, economic and social 
organisation of the country. 

Article 4 recognises that all citizens are entitled to work, and requires the 
Republic to promote such conditions as will make this right effective. It is the 
duty of every citizen, according to his capacity and aptitude, to follow an activity 
or occupation which will contribute to the material and moral progress of society. 


Social Relations. 

The Republic recognises the rights of the family and will take all steps to 
assist the formation of the family and the fulfilment of the parents’ responsibility, 
with particular regard to large families. It will protect the mother, the child and 


the young. 


International labour law. The Republic supports international organisations 
and agreements for the consolidation and regulation of the rights of workers. 
It recognises freedom of emigration within the limits established by law to safe- 
guard the general interest, and will protect Italian workers abroad. 


Right of association. The right of association is guaranteed in all its aspects, 
civil, political and occupational. Article 18 of the Constitution recognises the 
right of free association without previous authorisation, for all purposes which 
are not forbidden to individual citizens by criminal law. The Constitution forbids 
secret associations which, even indirectly, work for political objectives by means 
of organisations of a military character. Article 49 confers on all citizens the right 
of free association in political parties for the purpose of taking part, by democratic 
means, in the determination of national policy. Article 39 establishes freedom of 
trade union organisation. No obligation may be imposed on trade unions except 
that of registration with the local or central authorities, in accordance with statutory 
provisions. It is a condition of registration that the rules of the union shall establish 
the internal regulations of the union on democratic principles. 

Unions which have been registered are endowed with legal personality. Acting 
together through representatives appointed in proportion to the membership 
of each union, they can conclude collective agreements which are then binding 
on all persons included in the category to which the agreement refers. 

The right to strike is to be exercised in accordance with the limitations contained 
in the relevant laws and regulations. 

With a view to the economic and social welfare of workers, and with due 
consideration to the needs of production, the Republic recognises the right of 
workers to co-operate in the management of undertakings in such manner as shall 
be established by law. 


Conditions of work. The Republic will protect work in all its forms and applica- 
tions. Every worker is entitled to remuneration in proportion to the quantity 
and quality of his work, and in all cases sufficient to ensure livelihood, freedom and 
dignity to himself and his family. 
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Maximum working hours are to be established by law. The worker is entitled 
to a weekly rest and paid annual holidays, and may not renounce his right to them. 


Employment of women and children. A woman in employment has the same 
rights, and for equal work is to receive the same wages, as a man. Conditions of 
work must allow the fulfilment of her essential role as wife and mother, and 
provide special and adequate protection for mother and child. 

The minimum age for admission to paid employment is to be fixed by law. 

The Republic will make special provision to protect young persons in their 
employment and will guarantee them, for equal work, equality of pay with adults. 

It will be a duty of the State to encourage and supervise training and the 
development of vocational skill. 


Social security. Any citizen unable to work and without means of support is 
entitled to maintenance and social assistance. 

Workers are entitled to the necessary assistance in cases of accident, sickness, 
incapacity, old age and unemployment. Persons rendered wholly or partially 
unable to work are entitled to vocational training and instruction. 

The application of these principles will be entrusted to bodies and institutions 
provided for or established by the State. 


Private initiative and economic planning. Private economic initiative is free 
but may not be exercised so as to conflict with the general advantage or in such 
a way as to prejudice safety, liberty or human dignity. Such programmes and 
supervisory measures as are considered necessary will be established by law so 
that public and private economic activity may be directed and co-ordinated for 
the common good. 


Public and private property. Property may be either public or private. Economic 
assets may belong to the State, to associations, or to private persons. 

Private property is recognised and guaranteed by the law, which determines 
the manner of its acquisition and enjoyment, and any limitations to ensure the 
fulfilment of its social function and its accessibility to all. Private property may, 
in circumstances provided for by law and subject to compensation, be expropriated 
for considerations of the public interest. With a view to the public interest the 
law may provide that particular undertakings or classes of undertakings shall be 
the property of the State, public bodies or associations of workers or users, either 
immediately or through their transfer, with compensation for expropriation. 


Agrarian reform. In order to ensure rational exploitation of the soil and to 
establish just social relations, the law imposes obligations and restrictions on 
private property in land, establishes limits to the extent of such property according 
to the various agricultural zones and regions, promotes and may enforce the 
improvement of lands, the transformation of large estates and the reconstitution 
of production units ; and is to give assistance to small and medium-sized holdings. 


Co-operative societies and independent trades. The Republic recognises the social 
function of co-operation on a mutual-interest basis without private speculative 
aims, and will promote and assist its development and establish any supervision 
thought desirable to ensure the observance of its proper aims and purposes. 

Handicrafts are placed under the protection of the law. 


Savings and credit. The Republic will encourage and protect all forms of saving 
and will control, co-ordinate and supervise credit. 

It will encourage the investment of small savings in housing, in the direct 
ownership of cultivated land, and in direct and indirect participation in the capital 
of the large industrial concerns of the country. 


National Council of Economy and Labour. The Constitution provides for the 
establishment of a National Council of Economy and Labour, to be composed of 
experts and representatives of .all classes engaged in production, appointed in 
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proportion to their numbers and importance. It is to advise the Chambers and the 
Government on matters within its competence, with power to initiate legislation, 
and will take part in the preparation of economic and social legislation. The 
composition, procedure and powers of the Council will be determined by law.' 








COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIVITY 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 












The Lord President of the Council (Mr. Herbert Morrison) 
announced in the House of Commons on 18 December 1947 that a 
Committee on Industrial Productivity had been set up in the United 


Kingdom. 
The terms of reference of the Committee are : 


To advise the Lord President of the Council and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the form and scale of research effort in the natural and social 
sciences which will best assist an early increase in industrial productivity and 
further to advise on the manner in which the results of such research can best 
be applied. 


The work of this Committee will supplement the work of the Advisory Council 
on Scientific Policy. It will be conducted through a number of panels which will 
be constituted from time to time to investigate and report on various aspects of 
the problem. In the first instance panels are being set up to deal with technological 
and operational research, import substitution, the human factors affecting indus- 
trial production, and technical information services. 



















Employers and Trade Unions Represented. 


The Chairman is Sir Henry Tizard, K.C.B., F.R.S., Chairman of the Advisory 
Council on Scientific Policy and of the Defence Research Policy Committee. Mem- 
bership will include one or more employers chosen in consultation with the Federa- 
tion of British Industries and the British Employers’ Confederation, and one or 
more trade union members chosen in consultation with the Trades Union Congress. 

In a written statement, Mr. Morrison recognised that many of the questions 
involved were intimately connected with matters which were the daily business of 
industry in the fields both of technological practice and of industrial relations. The 
success of the Committee’s work would accordingly depend on the extent to which 
it could work in collaboration with those engaged in industry—both management 
and trade unions. 


















Practical Aim. 


He added that the chief practical aim was to ensure that full advantage was 
taken of the results of current scientific investigation and of the lessons to be 
learned from the work which was being done in many sections of industry so that 
the outstanding achievements of the best might become the standard practice 


of all.? 














CONTROL BOARD FOR CHINESE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 





The Chinese Government has set up a national Board of Control 
for the cotton, yarn and cloth industries by regulations promulgated 
by the Executive Yuan in December 1947. 















1 Gazzetta Ufficiale della Repubblica Italiana, Extraordinary, 27 Dec. 1947. 
* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 445, No. 43, 18 Dec. 1947, cols. 1869-1872- 
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Constitution. 

The Board is to consist of a chairman, deputy-chairman and five to seven 
directors to be appointed by the Ministry of Economic Affairs. It will have a secre- 
tariat divided into specialised departments and it may set up such committees 
as may be required. Branch offices may also be opened in important localities. 


Scope. 
The Board is established with a view to effecting the control of cotton, yarn and 
cloth throughout the country. It shall also undertake the control of the woollen 


industry. 


Functions. 

The principal functions of the Board will be 

(a) to co-ordinate the purchase, transportation, allocation and sale of cotton, 
yarn and cloth ; 

(b) to adjust the supply and demand, and to fix the price of cotton, yarn 
and cloth ; 

(c) to assist in the negotiation of loans related to the production and the 
transportation of cotton, yarn, and cloth ; 

(d) to promote the improvement and increase the production of both the raw 
material and the finished products of the textile industry ; 

(e) to assist in the import of raw material and the export of finished products 
of the textile industry ; 

(f) to co-ordinate the distribution of State-operated and privately-operated 
textile factories in the different regions of the country in relation to the regions 
wherein raw material is being produced ; 

(g) to examine, investigate, direct, and supervise the affairs of the State- 
operated and privately-operated textile factories ; and 

(h) to assist in the supply of military needs." 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION IN NEW ZEALAND 


AcT oF 1947 


By an Act dated 17 September 1947 2, the New Zealand Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1925, as amended in 1932, 1936, 
and 1943 %, is further amended in three respects : (i) to provide for a 
number of deputy judges to assist the Court of Arbitration, (ii) 
to empower expressly the Court to interpret awards and industrial 
agreements, and (iii) to provide for a secret ballot on strike issues. 





* Communication from the I.L.0. Branch Office, Shanghai. 
* Cf. 1.L.0. : Legislative Series, 1947, N.Z. 1. 
* Idem, 1925, N.Z. 1; 1932, N.Z. 1; 1936, N.Z. 1 and 7; 1943, N.Z. 3. 
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Purpose of the Amendments. 

In the course of parliamentary debate on the Bill, prior to its enactment, the 
Minister of Labour explained the purposes of the proposed amendments. In order 
to enable the Court to catch up on arrears of work and to keep up with the greatly 
increased volume of proceedings occasioned by short-term awards and the number 
of general wage applications, he stated, it was desirable to make provision for a 
number of deputy judges who would be authorised to deal with matters referred 
to them by the Court. 

With respect to the second proposed change, the authority of the Court to 
interpret awards and agreements had been challenged recently, although it had 
performed such functions for more than 40 years. It therefore became desirable 
to make express statutory provision for the exercise of such authority. 

In explanation of the provision requiring a secret ballot on a strike issue, the 
Minister of Labour expressed the belief of the Government that such issues are 
the most important to come before trade unions, and that the secret ballot is the 
only means of reflecting the real opinions of trade unionists involved in particular 
disputes ; the procedure adopted in reaching such a decision should be completely 
democratic and for that reason the Government proposed to take a secret ballot 
on such issues. Such ballot would not render lawful any strike or lockout which 
would otherwise be unlawful under the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act.} 

In this connection it is relevant to note that under Part V of the above Act 
“ unlawful strike ” or “ unlawful lockout ” means a strike by workers or a lockout 
by an employer bound at the commencement thereof by an award or industrial 
agreement affecting the industry in which the strike or lockout arises. Such strikes 
or lockouts are subject to severe penalities. Penalties are also provided in the 
event of strikes or lockouts which take place without at least 14 days’ notice being 
given within one month of the commencement of the strike or lockout (or before 
the expiry of such notice) in the manufacture, production or supply of coal gas, 
electricity, water, milk and meat, the delivery of coal, and the working of any 
ferry, tramway, or railway used for the public carriage of goods or passengers. 
The main provisions of the 1947 amendments are summarised below. 


Deputy Judges. 

The Governor-General is authorised to appoint deputy judges of the Court of 
Arbitration. The Court may delegate to such deputies any of its functions, juris- 
diction or powers. Proceedings before the deputies are to be conducted in the 
same manner as proceedings before the Court. Awards, judgments and orders of 
the deputies may be appealed to the Court but no party shall be relieved from 
complying therewith while the appeal is pending. 


Power to Interpret Awards, etc. 

The Court is granted express authority to give its opinion upon any question 
connected with the construction of any award or industrial agreement, any parti- 
cular determination or direction of the Court, or the construction of any statute 
relating to matters within its jurisdiction. The Act also provides that the Court 
is deemed always to have had such power. 


Secret Ballot on Strike or Lockout. 


Every industrial union of workers or employers, whether registered before or 
after the effective date of the amendments, is deemed to have a rule providing 
that if the members of such union or any section thereof are concerned in a dispute 
and there is a proposal that there shall be a strike or lockout, no such action shall 
be taken until the question has been submitted to a secret ballot of those members 
who would become parties to the action if such proposal were carried out. Such 
ballot is to be held pursuant to rules promulgated under the Act, or in the absence 
of such regulations, then either in the manner prescribed by the union rules, or if 
there are no such rules, in such manner as will secure the secrecy of the ballot. 





* New Zealand Parliamentary Debates, No. 12, 28 Aug. to 2 Sept. 1947, pp. 788-794. 
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If resort is had to direct action without such secret ballot having first been held, the 

_ Registrar may cause a ballot to be conducted and publish the results thereof. To this 

end the industrial union concerned is required to make available to the Registrar 

such assistance, facilities and information as may be deemed necessary by the 

— Any person who fails or refuses to comply with requirements made by 

or who interrupts, impedes or interferes with the conduct of a secret 

coin is dato'en etentalion 4p 4 fine not exceeding £20, and a further fine not 
exceeding £5 for each day the offence continues. 

The amendments expressly provide that the provision relating to the secret 
ballot shall not be deemed to render lawful any strike or lockout which would 
otherwise be unlawful, or to derogate from the provisions of Part V of the principle 
Act.} 


INDIAN TRADE UNIONS (AMENDMENT) Act, 1947 


ComMPuULSORY RECOGNITION OF TRADE UNIONS BY EMPLOYERS 


A Government Bill further amending the Indian Trade Unions 
Act, 1926, to provide for the compulsory recognition by employers 
of representative trade unions by order of a labour court, was 
passed by the Constituent Assembly of India (Legislative) on 19 
November 1947, received the assent of the Governor-General of 

* India on 20 December 1947, and is to come into force on a date to 
be notified by the Central Government. 


Compulsory Recognition of Representative Trade Unions. 

Under the provisions of the Act, a registered trade union which has applied 
to an employer for recognition, and has failed to obtain recognition within a period 
of three months may apply in writing to the labour court for recognition by the 
employer, setting out such particulars as may be prescribed. If after due investiga- 
tion the labour court is satisfied that the trade union concerned satisfies the condi- 
tions for recognition laid down in the Act and is fit to be recognised by the employer, 
it shall make an order directing such recognition and may, where the recognition 
is to be by an association of employers, further direct, by the same or a subsequent 
order, recognition by every member of the association in relation to whom the trade 
union fulfils the condition prescribed for recognition. The Act lays down that a 
trade union shall not be entitled to recognition by order of a labour court unless 
it fulfils the following conditions: (a) all its ordinary members are workmen 
employed in the same industry or in industries closely allied to or connected with 
one another ; (b) it is representative of all the workmen employed by the employer 
in that industry or those industries ; (c) its rules do not provide for the exclusion 
from membership of any class of the workmen referred to in clause (b); (d) its rules 
provide for the procedure for declaring a strike ; (e ) its rules provide that a meeting 
of its executive shall be held at least once every six months ; and (f) it is a regis- 
a trade union, and has complied with all the provisions of the Indian Trade 

nions Act. 


Rights of Recognised Trade Unions. 

The Act confers on the executive of a recognised trade union the right to nego- 
tiate with employers in respect of matters connected with the employment or non- 
employment or the terms of employment or the conditions of work of all or any of 
its members. 


Withdrawal of Recognition. 

Finally, the Act defines certain practices as unfair on the part of a recognised 
trade union and certain others as unfair on the part of an employer and provides 
that, on application by the Registrar or the employer, the labourt court may 





* Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Amendment Act, dated 17 Sept. 1947 (Wellington, 
Government Printer, 1947). 
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withdraw the recognition granted to a trade union on any of the following grounds : 
(a) that the executive or the members of the trade union have committed any 
unfair practice set out in the Act within three months prior to the date of the 
application ; (b) that the trade union has failed to submit any return prescribed 
by the Act ; (c) that the trade union has ceased to be representative of the workmen. 
Among the practices which the Act defines as unfair on the part of a recognised 
trade union is for a majority of its members to take part in an irregular strike or for 
the executive of the union to advise, or actively support or instigate, an irregular 
strike. Among the practices which are to be deemed unfair on the part of an 
employer are : (i) interference with or restraint of the right of his workmen to 
organise, form, join or assist a trade union ; (ii) interference with the formation 
or administration of any trade union or the contribution of financial or other support 
to such a trade union ; (iii) penalisation of officials of recognised trade unions for 
their trade union activities ; and (iv) failure to grant to a recognised trade union 
the rights conferred on it by the Act. An employer convicted of an unfair practice 
may be punished with a fine of up to 1,000 rupees." 

















NEw SocrAL LEGISLATION FOR INDO-CHINA 




































By Decree No. 47-1369 of 24 July 1947, the French Government } 
determined the main provisions which will govern free labour and 
relations between employers and employees in Indo-China. The a 
Decree will apply without distinction of race or nationality and h 
without prejudice to the rights of the associated States in question. m 
01 
Action intended to provide Indo-China with a complete and integrated scheme 
of legislation on indigenous labour goes back to the beginning of 1937. This was 0 
indeed the object of the Decree of 830 November 1936, which maintained the exist- 
ing legislation on compulsory and contract labour, but introduced detailed regu- be 
lation of the contract of employment and the conditions governing free labour Co 
of workers of Indo-Chinese or allied race. Some of the provisions of this Decree— 
for example, those which for the first time regulated apprenticeship, prohibited 
fines, introduced compulsory minimum wages, etc.—may be regarded as milestones gel 
in social policy for Indo-China. The Decree was brought into force in Indo-China me 
on its promulgation in the official gazette of the colony on 27 January 1937.* Cx 
There have also been a number of Decrees and Orders establishing similar regula- Con 
tions for workers of European and similar race; these are directly based on the for 
Labour Code of metropolitan France and in fact reproduce the literal text of many — 
of its provisions.* Ind 
In the matter of social security, the new Decree sets out the principles underlying 
the obligations of the community regarding the material welfare of the worker and labe 
his family. The regulations giving effect to the Decree must be brought into opera- 
tion within six months of its issue, three methods of promulgation being provided —_ 
for : an Order of the High Commissioner ; recommendations of the High Commis- and 
sioner to the Governments of associated States ; and agreements concluded with a 
such States. The regulations will be consolidated into a single labour and social e 
security code applying to all employees and employed persons in these territories Min 
of the French Union, adapting the provisions of the metropolitan Labour Code to 
local conditions, but also embodying a number of reforms. be A 
The reforms which must now be introduced into Indo-Chinese legislation are “ Pr 
as follows : i . 
nspe 
Compulsory Labour. Work 
This form of labour, defined as any work or service required of an individual W 





which he did not seek of his own free will, except work arising from his constitu- 











1 Gazette of India, Extraordinary, 20 Dec. 1947. 

* Cf. Labour Conditions in Indo-China, Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 26 (I.L.0., 
Geneva, 1938). 

* For legislation concerning, for example, compensation for industrial accidents, see Pre- 
paratory Asian Regional Conference of the International Labour Organisation, Report I : Problems 
of Social Security (1.L.0., New Delhi, 1947), p. 13. 
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tional, civil, or military obligations or from the serving of a sentence under common 
law, is and remains absolutely prohibited. 


Minimum Wages. 

These must be assessed in kind on the basis of the minimum necessary to ensure 
the worker’s subsistence, with the addition of a percentage representing remuneration 
for the work done. The minimum wage, expressed in legal currency, must be 
periodically revised with regard to the cost of living. 


Registration Books and Work Cards. 

In order that the identity of the worker may be checked whenever necessary, 
and to ensure him full enjoyment of all his rights under the Decree, every worker 
will be issued with a registration book, which must at any time be available for 
inspection by the worker, the employer or the labour inspectorate. Each worker 
receives from the labour inspectorate, on handing over his registration book, a 
work card which he retains until the expiration of his contract. The work card will 
give particulars of his identity, next of kin, and family situation, and reproduce 
the data regarding his identity, that of the employer and the terms of the contract 
by which they are bound, as recorded in the registration book. 


Employer’s Register. 

Each employer must keep at the workplace an up-to-date register authorised 
and initialled by the labour inspectorate, in which he must enter the names of all 
his employees, the work performed and the post occupied by each, any advances 
made, the wages paid and any deductions, the rations distributed and any normal 
or unauthorised absences of the worker. 

Occupational Associations. 

The right of all employers and workers to form occupational associations must 

be formally recognised, under conditions similar to those obtaining in France. 


Collective Agreements. 

Agreements binding employers and workers must be drawn up in place of the 
general rules of employment, on the basis of the appropriate provisions of the 
metropolitan Code. When no occupational association exists or members of an 
existing association do not constitute a majority of the workers in the occupation 
concerned, the labour inspector will have power to intervene in the negotiations 
for the proposed agreement and to sign the agreement on behalf of the unorganised 
workers. 


Individual Disputes. 

Where the labour inspectorate has failed to achieve a settlement in a collective 
labour dispute, it is to be submitted in the first instance to the conciliation machi- 
nery and then, if necessary, to arbitration committees set up according to Chapters I 
and II of Book IV of the Metropolitan Code as adapted to local conditions ; the 
members of such conciliation boards or arbitration committees are in every case to 
be chosen by the parties to the dispute or their legal representatives. 


Miners’ Deputies and Safety Inspectors. 

As provided for by the metropolitan regulations, posts of miners’ deputies may 
be instituted ; such deputies will be responsible for ensuring the observance in 
underground work of all statutory safety precautions. Similar posts of safety 
inspectors may also be set up in certain important industries. 


Works Committees. 

With a view to ensuring closer co-operation between management and workers, 
works committees may be set up in undertakings with more than 100 employees ; 
for this purpose the provisions of the Ordinance of 22 February 1945 *, instituting 
such committees in France, will be adapted to local conditions. 

_ 4 Journal officiel, No. 301, 25 Dec. 1946, p. 10932 ; errata, idem, 5 Jan. 1947, No. 5, p. 138. 
Cf. L.L.O. : Legislative Series, 1946, Fr. 15. 
* Cf. idem, 1945, Fr. 8 ; amendments, 1947, Fr. 8. 
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Social Security. 

Pensions. Workers who can give evidence of a specified number of years of 
active employment are to be entitled to pensions, which may in no case be less than 
the minimum cost of living prescribed by local orders. 


Family allowances. A family allowances scheme must be introduced for all 
categories of employees in respect of the children of duly registered marriages, 
The same benefit is to be granted to an unmarried mother who is under a contract 
of employment, on production of an official document signifying that she is the 
mother and provided that the child or children are dependent upon her. 


%% Maternity benefit. Every woman who has entered into a contract in due form 
for hire of her services must receive during the period preceding and following 
confinement, in lieu of the wages not paid to her by her employer, a benefit equal 
to not less than one half of all the payments in cash or in kind due to her under 
her contract ; but such benefit may in no case be less than the minimum wage 
prescribed by local orders. In case of an illness, medically certified to have been 
brought on by pregnancy or confinement and preventing the woman from 
her work, the allowance may be extended for not more than four weeks, but during 
this additional period it will be reduced to one third of her ordinary earnings, pro- 
vided always that it is not less than the regulation minimum wage. Medical treat- 
ment necessitated by pregnancy or confinement is to be provided free of charge. 
Social security fund. A social security fund will be set up by the High Com- 
missioner for France in Indo-China ; its statutes are to determine the qualifications 
for pension rights, the manner in which pensions are to be paid, the amounts of the 
several contributions, the conditions under which earlier periods of employment 
shall be credited to workers, and the principal sources of income from which the 


fund is to meet its expenses. 
Pending the establishment and operation of the social security fund, which will 


be responsible for paying family allowances and maternity benefits as well as 
workers’ pensions, there will be set up one or more equalisation funds under the 
supervision of the authority responsible for the labour inspectorate. The resources 
will be derived from the contributions of employers, who will be compulsorily 
included in the scheme ; these contributions will be fixed provisionally at 10 per 
cent. of the total wages paid by each employer to his employees. The equalisation 
funds may also receive subsidies from the various State budgets. As soon as the 
social security fund has been set up, all assets of the equalisation funds are to be 
transferred to it. 


TRIPARTITE CONFERENCE IN AUSTRALIA 


On 2 and 3 August 1947, representatives of the Australian 
Associated Chamber of Manufacturers and the Australasian Council 
of Trade Unions met with Federal Ministers in Canberra to discuss 
means to stimulate national production and industrial harmony. 
The tripartite conference was convened at the invitation of the 
Prime Minister who presided over the meeting. In a joint statement 
issued at the conclusion of the conference, it was announced that 
similar tripartite conferences would be held at six-monthly periods 
in order that economic trends and industrial and other problems 
might be fully considered. 


The joint statement took note of two major obstacles in the way of increased 
production—coal and manpower. With reference to coal, it was felt that the 
problem could best be solved by the recently appointed Joint Coal Board.’ As 
regards manpower, it suggested that those people who gave freely of their time 
during the war period should, as far as possible, make themselves available to 
industry at the present time. 





1 Journal officiel, 25 July 1947, No. 174, p. 7229; cf. 1.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1947, Fr. 1. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, p. 291. 
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In addition, the statement set out that the parties had agreed to endeavour to 
stimulate production by various specified means, which include more efficient 
management, the introduction of up-to-date plant and machinery where possible, 
and the elimination of waste, unnecessary absenteeism, and abuse of sick-leave 
provisions. The right of the workers to receive a proportionate share of increased 
production was recognised in principle but no decision was reached as to the manner 
in which this should be granted to the workers. The conference agreed on the 
importance of conciliation as a medium for the prevention and settlement of 
industrial disputes before final resort to arbitration, the necessity of reducing 
such disputes to a minimum, and the adequacy of existing conciliation and arbi- 
tration facilities.* 

In a separate statement the Prime Minister expressed his pleasure with the 
results of the conference and appealed to Australian trade unions to prevent unau- 
thorised strikes, to eliminate inter-union disputes, and to concentrate on greater 
production. He urged the employers to increase production, to obtain greater 
efficiency, to take greater personal interest in industrial problems of employees and 
better working conditions, to broaden their tolerance towards workers suffering 
from war strain, and to share the benefits of increased production with employees.? 


EMPLOYMENT 


THE SITUATION IN NORWAY 


Measures taken by Norway during 1947 concerning employment 
included an Act to promote employment, and a temporary Act 


authorising the restriction of the number of workers in the building 
industry. An official report gives employment market figures for 
1946. 


Act oF 1947 To ProMmoTE EMPLOYMENT 


The Act of 27 June 1947 concerning the promotion of employ- 
ment supersedes previous employment legislation * in Norway. 


Employment Service. 

The Act provides for a network of employment offices to cover the country. 
In every district (fylke, comprising a number of communes), a district employment 
office will function as a headquarters. Employment service will be available to 
every commune, although one employment office may be used jointly for several 
communes.‘ In special circumstances, the employment service of a small commune 





? For a note on the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1947, cf. idem, Vol. 
LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947, p. 316. 

* The Sun (Melbourne) 4 Aug. 1947; The Age (Melbourne) 4 Aug. 1947; The Argus (Mel- 
bourne) 4 Aug. 1947. 

* Act of 12 June 1906 concerning employment service, as amended by the Ordinance of 
4 May 1945; Act of 24 June 1938 concerning unemployment insurance, Section 11, 1st paragraph ; 
Sections 23-24; and Section 27, 2nd and 3rd clauses; Provisional Ordinance of 4 May 1945 tempo- 
rarily prohibiting the closing of undertakings, etc.; Provisional Ordinance of 4 May 1945 concern- 
ing the establishment of a Labour Directorate; Provisional Ordinance of 4 May 1945 con- 
cerning unemployment insurance in liberated areas, Section 10. 

* The activities of the local employment offices are co-ordinated for each district and for the 
country as a whole. Vacancies which cannot be filled and persons who cannot be placed through 
a district employment office will be reported to the Labour Directorate. Lists enumerating these 
vacancies and applicants will be distributed to all employment offices weekly, extracts from the 
lists being broadcast at the same time (Arsberetning 1946 fra Arbeidsdirektoratet og Fylkesar- 
beidsnemndene, pp. 12 and 13). 
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may be directed by the manager of the local unemployment fund. The employment 
service is to provide vocational guidance, and where appropriate, special sections 
will be set up for vocational guidance and for placement within specified trades. 
Such sections may jointly serve several employment service regions. 


Administration. 

The local and district labour boards supervise the activity of the respective 
employment exchanges, and the Labour Directorate is invested with the central 
authority. The Labour Directorate is governed by a body consisting of seven 
members, of whom two represent the workers and two the employers, each group 
being entitled to one vote. Workers and employers are likewise represented on the 
district and local labour boards. 

The Labour Directorate is required to follow and analyse the development 
of employment. It will also deal with the following items : work projects to promote 
employment ; the formulation of proposals for the prevention of unemployment ; 
employment service and vocational guidance ; and unemployment insurance. 
In these tasks, the Directorate is assisted by the district and local labour boards. 


Notifications to the Employment Service. 

Employers of ten or more workers are required to notify the employment 
service~at least 14 days prior to any dismissal of workers or reduction of working 
hours below a specified minimum. Certain trades, such as agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing are exempt from this restriction. 

In those trades where unemployment insurance is compulsory for the majority 
of workers, employers are bound to notify the employment service of vacancies 
occurring as well as of vacancies filled. 

Any employer wishing to advertise for workers without making his name 
known is required to notify the employment service of the vacancies concerned and 
at the same time explain his reasons for advertising in this manner. 


Extraordinary Measures. 

When the post-war rehabilitation or other important interests of the community 
so require, the Government may decide that the above-mentioned dismissal of 
workers or reduction in working hours shall not take place without special permis- 
sion ; that engagements shall take place through the employment service ; and that 
persons able to work shall register with a public employment exchange. Such 
provisions may be limited to certain trades. 


Special Provisions for Seamen. 

A Seamen’s Board, including representatives of the shipowners’ and seamen’s 
associations, has been set up within the Labour Directorate to deal with questions 
concerning the employment of seamen. Special employment offices for seamen 
operate under their respective boards, on which shipowners and seamen are repre- 
sented. All seamen are to be listed in a central register as well as in local registers. 

Within the country, seamen may be engaged only through the seamen’s offices ; 
abroad, employment on Norwegian ships must be secured through Norwegian 
Government offices or other recognised establishments. The Act also contains 
detailed provisions concerning employment priorities in case of widespread unem- 
ployment among seamen. 


Private Employment Agencies. 

Private employment agencies are prohibited. Those operating under previous 
regulations must close down within five years of the passing of the Act. Educational 
institutions which are required by their constitutions to render free employment 
service to their pupils may receive a permit to continue this activity on condition 
that they collaborate with the public employment service. 


Control of Emigration. 
The consent of the appropriate Government department is required for any 
activity promoting the emigration of Norwegian citizens or furthering their employ- 
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ment abroad, including employment on board foreign ships. The appropriate 
department has authority to prescribe regulations necessary for the control of 
such activities. This authority may be transferred, in part or entirely, to the Labour 
Directorate. 


Penalties. 

Persons who fail to fulfil their obligations under the Act or otherwise infringe 
any of its provisions, are liable to a fine or imprisonment up to three months 
or both." 


CONTROL OF THE BuILpING INDUSTRY 


A temporary Act authorising the restriction of the use of labour 
in the building industry, including road building and similar projects, 
was passed on 11 July 1947. The Act went into effect immediately 
and will remain in force until 31 December 1949. 


Under the Act, the King may decide that without special permit no building 
activity may be undertaken. Exceptions are provided in the case of (1) work 
projects in which less than four workers are simultaneously employed, unless 
regulations to the contrary have been passed, for certain areas and/or periods of 
time ; (2) work projects falling within the employer’s normal activity and carried 
out by his permanent staff of workers ; (3) work urgently required for the pre- 
vention or repair of damages, provided that not more than two weeks’ time is 
involved. 

Employers engaging workers contrary to the provisions of this Act are liable 
to a fine or imprisonment up to three months.’ 

In accordance with the Royal Decision of 11 July 1947, the above-mentioned 
restrictions became effective on 1 August 1947 for the entire country except three 
northern districts. The Department of National Economy and Reconstruction 
together with the Labour Directorate will administer the application of the pro- 
visions.® 


THe EMPLOYMENT MARKET DURING 1946 


The following data have been compiled from the annual report 
for 1946 issued by the Norwegian Labour Directorate and the 
district labour boards. 


At the end of 1946, there were 701 local employment offices. In 600 of the 
communes, the employment service was operated by the local unemployment 
fund. There was a pronounced manpower shortage in most trades, especially as 
regards skilled workers. Thus the number of vacancies reported to the employment 
service was 225,621, while the total of applicants for work was 196,243. The 
service dealt with 152,627 placements, a figure corresponding to 78 per cent. of 
the applications for work and 68 per cent. of the vacancies. In many cases place- 
ments could not be made owing to lack of housing facilities for the workers. 

The manpower shortage was especially acute in forestry and agriculture, where 
only 18,471 of the 46,839 vacancies were filled. In October 1946, certain benefits 
were, however, provided for lumber men, and in December Parliament decided 
that three months of military service might be substituted by voluntary forestry 
work during the 1946-47 season. This possibility would be open to about 15,000 
conscripts. Special measures were also taken to bring in the harvest. Schoolchildren 
were, for instance, granted up to two weeks’ leave in order to assist the farmers. 





* Norsk Lovtidend, 1947, pp. 453-466. 
* Idem, pp. 637 and 638. 
* Idem, pp. 660 and 661. 
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However, the shortage of farm workers proved serious. In the building industry 
there were 16,891 applicants, 13,300 reported vacancies, and 10,597 placements 
The corresponding numbers for road building and other construction work were 
35,439, 20,546, and 18,786 ; for shipping : 18,717, 16,909, and 14,813 ; for house- 
work : 9,280, 15,854, and 7,287. 


Foreign Workers. 


No exact figures are available of the number of foreign workers in Norway, 
but the number is small. During 1946, 1,706 work permits were issued to aliens, 
287 to Swedes, 918 to Danes, and 501 to other foreigners. 


Development of the Employment Market. 


Owing to industrial dislocation and also to a general reaction after five years 
of undernourishment and strong tension, there was a considerable decrease in 
employment immediately after the war. However, from July 1945, the number 
of employed persons covered by unemployment insurance? rose steadily until 
October 1946, when there was a seasonal downward trend. The following table 
shows some general trends of the employment market. 





1945 | 1946 








June October | December April | June | October | December 








Employed _per- 
sons covered by 
unemployment 





450,834) 464,984) 502,639; 532,769 





ployed persons. 14,480) 18,7 17,786) 6,521 _ 


| Reported vacan- 
i 11,674) 10,471) 12,814) 15,348 








' 
| 
| 

















The above table gives a somewhat exaggerated picture of the rise in total 
employment, because of transfers of workers from trades not covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance, particularly agriculture. 

Unemployment reached a peak in January 1946 with 25,000 unemployed, in 
spite of the fact that about 8,000 persons were employed in road building which 
had been initiated with a view to overcoming unemployment. These extraordinary 
work projects were, however, cancelled during the spring, when the workers were 
shifted to other types of employment. During the remaining part of the year, the 
manpower shortage, particularly of skilled workers, became more acute. This 
situation was expected to persist during 1947.? 


CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT * 


The Minister of Labour stated on 5 January 1948 that during 
1947 all previous levels of employment in Canada had been surpassed 





2 In Norway, unemployment insurance is compulsory but does not cover agriculture, fishing, 
whaling and seal hunting, or household work. 

* Arsberetning 1946 fra Arbeidsdirektoratet og Fylh beid. ndene (Oslo, 1947). 

® For the most recent note on the subject see International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, 
Jan.-Feb. 1947, p. 78. 
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and the volume of unemployment was the lowest on record in peace- 
time. An acute labour shortage prevailed throughout the months 
of seasonal activity, and industrial needs were met only through 
the redistribution of workers already in the labour force and through 
selective immigration. 


According to the National Employment Service, there were 135,000 unplaced 
applicants (23,000 less than in the corresponding period in 1946) and 44,000 unfilled 
vacancies on 18 December 1947. The winter decline in employment is expected, 
as usual, to continue until spring.’ 


Professional Workers. 

According to the Bureau of Technical Personnel, the cumulative supply of 
professional workers is likely to lag behind cumulative demand until at least 1949 
in practically all types of activity. This situation has led many employers to 
institute plans for undergraduate employment so that the problem of selecting 
and securing graduating students will, to some extent, be solved in advance.* 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The Annual Report of the Canadian Vocational Training Branch 
of the Dominion Department of Labour for the fiscal year 1946-47 
states that the year was characterised by heavier responsibilities 
and a larger volume of work than in any year since the vocational 
training plan was inaugurated. 


The gross enrolment was 136,704, classified as follows : discharged members 
of the armed forces, 97,643 ; supervisors, 27,195 ; youth, 5,887 ; apprentices, 3,441 ; 
student aid, 2,473 ; and civilians, 65. During the year 76 special Canadian Voca- 
tional Training centres were operated. In addition, 46 provincial or municipal 
vocational schools and several hundred private trade schools and business colleges 
throughout the country were used to provide training under the Government’s 


programme.* 


MANPOWER IN GERMANY 


EMPLOYMENT REGISTRATION STATISTICS 


Quarterly statistics of registered employed and unemployed 
persons in Germany are given below. 


The statistics are compiled under an Order (No. 3/1946) issued by the Allied 
Control Council, under which (a) all persons in employment (employers, persons 
working on their own account and persons working for wage or salary), (b) all 
persons unemployed and seeking work, and (c) all other males between the ages 
of 14 and 65 and all other females between 15 and 50 are required to register at 
the local employment offices. Persons in the last group who are physically or 
mentally incapacitated, mothers of young children, housewives and students are 
considered as not available for work and are issued exemption certificates : the 
others in this group are considered as “ available for work ”. 

? DEPARTMENT OF LaBour, News Release, No. 3208, 3 Jan. 1948. 

* Labour Gazette (Ottawa), Vol. XLVII, No. 11, Nov. 1947, p. 1564. 
* Ibid., p. 1566. 
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MANPOWER REGISTRATION IN GERMANY, SEPTEMBER 1947 





U.S. British Soviet French Berlin 
Zone Zone Zone Zone 





Thousands 





Employers and workers 
on own account | 2,162 1,810 


Wage and salary earners, 4,816 5,979 20,549 


Not working but available 
for work 267 385 1,008 





Incapacitated or exempt, 
| 2,961 1,839 10,358 








Total registrations ....| 10,206 | 13,321 | 10,013 


39,218 























+ Estimated. 


The total population of Germany is estimated at the present time as somewhat 
over 66 millions, so that about 60 per cent. of the population are registered at the 
public employment offices. Over a quarter of the registered persons however are 


incapable of or not available for work. 
Separate figures are available for young persons under 18, for adults and for 


males and females. Figures by sex are given below. 


REGISTRATION ACCORDING TO SEX 








Thousands 








Employers, workers on own account . 3,497 


Wage and salary earners . 6,956 


Not working but available for work . 523 


Incapacitated or exempt from work . 9,013 








19,989 





It will be seen that of the 10,000,000 who are incapacitated or exempt from 
work, over 9,000,000 are females, the majority being housewives and mothers of 


young children. 
Of those “ not working but available for work” numbering 1,008,000, not all, 


however, are “unemployed and seeking work”. The following table gives the 
estimated number in the latter category. 





EMPLOYMENT 


PERSONS UNEMPLOYED AND SEEKING WORK 





Females 


Thousands 


| 
40 166 


(221) 
107 
8 
45 


545 














1 Figures of “ not available for work ”. 


These figures show that unemployment is low in Germany ; less than 5 per 
cent. of the employable population are not working and of these only about half 
are “unemployed and seeking work”. There is, however, a large amount of 
underemployment among those reported as employed. * 


GOVERNMENT TRAINING SCHEMES IN INDIA 


ScIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 


A special Subcommittee of the Scientific Manpower Committee 
established by the Government of India has recommended urgent 
measures for the immediate improvement and expansion of facilities 
for scientific and technical training.? 


The interim report of the Subcommittee, which covers different aspects of 
scientific and technical training for industry and defence services, concludes 
that apart from the requirements of the Central and provincial Governments for 
their contemplated large-scale public works, plans must be made for at least a 
fourfold increase in the output of all categories of personnel in order to meet ade- 
quately India’s needs during the next four or five years. As a general policy for 
immediate implementation, the Committee recommended a thorough utilisation 
of existing training facilities by giving generous grants for scholarships and the 
purchase of equipment, the opening of postgraduate schools in all universities, 
double-shift operation of the existing institutions and the immediate execution 
of various educational plans. 

A short-term programme recommended by the Committee favours the intro- 
duction of suitable legislation making it obligatory for industrial concerns to 
provide technical training for qualified students. It includes plans for advanced 
training for 300 men in 24 major industries involving a recurring cost of 300,000 
rupees and foremanship training for 500 (460,000 rupees) together with a scheme 
of railway scientific research for the training of about 200. 

As to the long-term programme, the Committee recommended that the Central 
Government should give grants amounting to about 20 million rupees as capital 
expenditure, spread over five years, and 3 million rupees recurring to the institu- 





_ * OFFICE oF MitiTaRY GOVERNMENT OF GERMANY (U.S.): Report of the Military Governor, 
Nov. 1947, Statistical Annex No. 9. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 4, Oct. 1947, p. 469, and No. 5, Nov.-Deec. 
1947, p. 608. 
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tions recommended by the All-India Council for Technical Education. It envisages 
the organisation of regional committees to ensure a co-ordinated development of 
the scheme. Other recommendations include a levy of a statutory cess of 1/16 per 
cent. on industry to realise at least 10 million rupees to supplement the Government 
grant for research ; a Government grant of 60 million rupees, spread over five 
years, for the establishment of various national laboratories and for i 

different research institutions ; and a recurring annual grant of 10 million rupees 
by the Government to ensure the continuity of research on a progressive scale.’ 









VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR Ex-SERVICEMEN 







































a 
Under the Vocational Training Scheme of the Director-General 1 
of Resettlement and Employment a number of training centres v 
have been opened for the training of ex-servicemen in a variety a 
of cottage and small-scale industries.? P 
se 
The plan aims at the rehabilitation of a number of ex-servicemen in the cottage al 
and small-scale industries, which, next to agriculture, employ the largest number es 
of workers in India. The training, which will last generally from six months to a 
year, is given in the textile, metal-working, wood-working, leather, ceramic and I 
chemical industries. It not only gives a good working knowledge of improved tools, . 
materials, processes and methods in each industry, but aims to improve the stan- 
dards of workmanship, design and finish of the products and to standardise their wl 
specifications. The training, intensive in character, will be given under commercial im 
conditions. Besides the provincial and State institutions and approved institutions an 
maintained by private bodies, the Labour Department of the Central Government ba 
will establish new training centres. to 
All ex-servicemen under 45 years of age of a specified army educational 
standard, and with some knowledge of the craft acquired either prior to joining ver 
the Service or under the pre-release training, are qualified to receive the training, im: 
which will be given free of charge. The trainees will be provided, also free of charge, cie 
with board and lodging, medical attendance and recreational facilities. They will Th 
receive a stipend of 10 rupees per month, and a bonus determined on the basis of wel 
the quality and quantity of marketable goods produced by them. They are also By 
allowed a free passage from the demobilisation centres or their homes to the training Ont 
centres and back to their homes on the completion of training. Jan 
It is estimated that with the training given under the scheme, the ex-servicemen 80» 
will be able to earn 2 to 4 rupees a day.* ) 
esta 
grat 
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Immigrants entered Canada at an accelerated pace during the 
second half of 1947.4 Summarised below is information concerning 
displaced persons entering Canada, a plan for Netherlands immigrants 
in 1948, Ontario’s “ Immigration by Air ” programme, and migration 
to and from Canada since the beginning of the century. 

















* The Statesman (Delhi), 2 Sept. 1947. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 2, Aug. 1947, p. 180. 

* GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, DEPARTMENT OF LaBOoUR: Cottage and Small-Scale Industries, 
Vocational Training Scheme. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1947, p. 609. 
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Displaced Persons. 

The Minister of Mines and Resources stated on 5 January 1948 that so far 
7,346 displaced persons had entered Canada, and it was expected that by spring 
the full quota of 20,000 would have arrived.’ Six Canadian immigration teams for 
the selection of displaced persons were working in Europe with headquarters at 
Heidelberg in Germany.* 


A Plan for Netherlands Immigrants in 1948. 


The Government of Canada and the Netherlands Embassy in Ottawa jointly 
announced on 26 November 1947 a new immigration plan under which an estimated 
10,000 Netherlands immigrants will enter Canada during 1948. The immigrants 
will purchase their own farms when international exchange restrictions are relaxed, 
and will in the meantime be provided with agricultural employment in various 
parts of the country. They will pay for their own passages ; transport will be 
secured for them on two vessels chartered by the Netherlands Government bringing 
about 770 immigrants on each trip. The first group is expected to arrive in Halifax 
early in March 1948.* 


Immigration by Air to Ontario. 


The Government of Ontario has devised a plan to assist British immigrants 
who are unable to secure steamship passage to travel to Ontario by air. Prospective 
immigrants are given advice and assistance in connection with Canadian customs 
and immigration regulations, medical examinations, passports, the shipment of 
baggage by sea, the payment of air passage, and the transfer of funds from Britain 
to Canada.‘ 

The immigrants accepted under the scheme are mainly between 21 and 40 
years of age. They must pass a medical and character examination by Canadian 
immigration officials, and, besides paying their air fare (£67), they must have suffi- 
cient means to maintain themselves in Canada until employment is secured. 
They include labourers, farmers, miners, woods workers, domestic servants, as 
well as construction tradesmen, and many with engineering or technical skills. 
By 8 December 1947, the total number of British immigrants who had arrived in 
Ontario by air was 5,300, and was expected to increase to 7,000 by the middle of 
January 1948. About 63 per cent. of the immigrants are under 30 years of age ; 
80 per cent. of them are men. 

Owing to the assistance provided by the National Employment Service, which 
established two small branches conveniently located for the benefit of the immi- 
grants, they found employment in an average of three days.°® 


Alberta Immigration Plan. 


The Government of Alberta is considering a long-range programme to bring 
in British immigrants into the province. The Minister of Economic Affairs has 
been studying the situation in Great Britain, and if circumstances are favourable, 
the Government proposes to establish an immigration office in London. It is 
reported that the actual flow of immigrants might start, by both sea and air, 
early in the spring of 1948.° 


+ DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND ReEsouRCES: Press Kelease No. 1995, 5 Jan. 1948. 

* During 1947, Canadian immigration offices were reopened in Paris and Brussels, and a new 
one established at the Hague. In capitals (Athens, Berne, Copenhagen, Lisbon, Moscow, Oslo, 
Prague, Stockholm, and Warsaw) where such offices have not yet been established, immigration 
affairs have been dealt with by the officials of the Department of External A flairs. 

* DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND Resources: Press Release No. 1982, 26 Nov. 1947. 

* The entire organisation for operating the scheme was set up in about 6 weeks. The Ontario 
Immigration Branch was established on 26 June 1947 and the first plane carrying immigrants 
arrived on 8 August. 

* Statement issued by the Government of Ontario Department of Planning and Develop- 
ment, Immigration Branch, on 8 December 1947. 

* Financial Post (Toronto), 17 Jan. 1948. 
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Immigrants Admitted to Canada from 1 April to 30 September 1947. 


During the six months ended 30 September 1947, 32,028 immigrants had 
entered Canada, as compared with 46,254 during the same period of the preceding 
year, a decrease of 30.8 per cent. Of those entering during the six months of 1947, 
the British Isles accounted for 18,266 (England, 12,799 ; Ireland, 1,410 ; Scotland, 
3,627 ; Wales, 430); the United States, 5,375; the Northern European coun- 
tries, 3,809 (Belgium, 593 ; Denmark, 84 ; Holland, 2,456 ; Finland, 10 ; France, 
288 ; Germany, 149; Iceland, 3; Norway, 109; Sweden, 23 ; Switzerland, 94) ; 
other nations, 4,578. 

The occupational classification of immigrants was as follows (in parentheses 
are shown the number of females and children under 18 accompanying each 
group) : farmers, 2,349 (2,682); unskilled and semi-skilled workers, 8,784 (1,138) ; 
skilled workers, 4,021 (2,428); traders, 2,114 (2,552); miners, 75 (36); female 
domestic servants, 596 (60 children) ; and miscellaneous, 1,428 (8,765). 










































































































As to the destination of immigrants, Ontario accounted for 17,566, British 
Columbia for 4,399, Quebec for 3,954 and Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan ft 
and Alberta for over 1,000 each. t 

During the year 1947, an estimated total of 75,000 immigrants, including over 
9,000 Canadians returning from the United States, entered Canada. At the year’s : 
end, the pace of immigration was still accelerating.* d 

ir 
Immigration and Emigration Trends. 

Although since the beginning of the century, and particularly up to 8 D 
there has been a great influx of immigrants into Canada, the number of 
from the country during the same period has been very large, as shown by the 
following table.* In 

co 

MIGRATION TO AND FROM CANADA, 1901 TO 1946 at 

Number of Immigrants Number of Emigrants col 

Period rey 

Thousands im 

1901-1910 oa 
1911-1920 

Dut 

1921-1930 : 

othe 

1931-1940 or k 

exec 

Sate cel, lth vo pass 

ri 

Total 5,014 , ™ I 

ae Se Opoi 

land: 

Thus, between 1901 and 1946, while the total immigration into Canada amounted T 
to about 5 million, emigration from the country was no less than 3.5 million, oe 





the net gain being 1.5 million immigrants or less than 30 per cent. of the total 
immigration. From 1931 to 1946, emigration exceeded immigration. 

During the year ended 30 June 1947, the number of emigrants from Canada 
admitted into the United States was 23,467; of these, 2,479 were professional 
















1 GOVERNMENT OF CANADA, DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND RESOURCES, IMMIGRATION BRANCH : 
Statement for the Six Months ended September 30, 1947. . 

* Idem, Press Release No. 1995, 5 Jan. 1948. 

* Bulletin de la Chambre de Commerce (Montreal), Nov. 1947, p. 24; see also Bulletin de la 
Banque Canadienne Nationale, Sept.-Oct. 1947. 
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workers ; 2,750 clerical, sales and kindred workers ; 1,448 craftsmen and foremen ; 


and 1,283 operatives and kindred workers. Corresponding figures for the preceding 
year were, respectively, 20,434, 2,064, 2,538, 1,172 and 1,107.* 


SUPERVISION OF EMIGRATION IN PORTUGAL 


Legislative Decree No. 36558 of 28 October 1947 set up a Com- 
mittee in Portugal to supervise immigration and to be responsible 
for the protection of emigrants. 


The declaration of aims and purposes of the Decree shows that the ultimate 
aim of the Portuguese authorities is to introduce a body of regulations which will 
control emigration in the economic interests of the country by establishing quotas 
for the different regions and occupations. Pending the issue of further regulations 
the Decree sets up offices responsible for making the necessary studies and for 
protecting emigrants. Henceforward, persons desiring to emigrate will be able, 
after informing the competent authorities, to obtain information and any necessary 
documents without leaving the district where they reside, and without having to 
incur unnecessary expenditure.? 


Duties of Committee. 

The Committee is composed of a Chairman appointed by the Ministry of the 
Interior and eight members, each representing one of the ministries or services 
concerned with emigration. Its main duties will be : 


(a) to study technical factors which the Government should take into consider- 
ation in concluding international agreements on the subject of emigration ; 


(b) to establish rules to be followed in drawing up the clauses of emigrants’ 
contracts of employment, especially those concerning the period of the contract, 
repatriation, social security and the remittance to Portugal of sums saved by 
immigrants from their wages ; 


(c) to advise on immigration quotas as regards both countries of destination 
and the regions and occupations from which emigrants may come. 


Duties of Chairman. 

In addition to these advisory duties of the Committee, the Decree provides for 
others of an executive character to be exercised by the Chairman of the Committee 
or by offices set up under his supervision for the protection of emigrants. These 
executive functions include the issuing of emigration permits and the necessary 
passports, and the protection of both emigrants and repatriates during the whole 
period of their journey on land or on sea. 

For this purpose hostels (casas do emigrante) are to be set up in Lisbon and 
Oporto for the accommodation of emigrants waiting to embark and repatriates 
landing at these ports. 

The protective measures contemplated are not confined to the sea voyage ; the 
Chairman of the Committee is made responsible, through the agency of Portuguese 
consular services or, if this is thought desirable, of specially appointed officials, for 
ensuring the execution of emigrants’ contracts of employment. Officials may also 
be appointed to make a study on the spot of the living conditions of Portuguese 
workers abroad. 

The Chairman also issues the necessary authorisations to shipping companies 
undertaking the transport of emigrants, and fixes the conditions to be complied 





' Information from The United States Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
* Legislative Decree No. 36199 of 29 March 1947 had placed temporary restrictions on 
Portuguese emigration pending the promulgation of new regulations. 
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with on all ships concerned. Portuguese doctors and inspectors will be appointed 
by the Chairman to sail with such ships. 

The Decree forbids any activity by private firms or persons for the engagement 
or transport of emigrants ; publicity of any kind which encourages workers to leave 
the country is prohibited without previous authorisation by the Committee.* 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 


FortTy-FouR-HourR WEEK FOR BURMA FACTORIES 


Factories (AMENDMENT) ACT, 1948 


The Factories (Amendment) Act of 1948 which received the assent 
of the Governor of Burma on 27 December 1947 reduces the maxi- 
mum permissible hours of work for factories in Burma from 54 to 44, 
increases the rate of pay for overtime work from one and a half 
times to twice the ordinary rate, raises the minimum age of admission 
for employment in factories from 12 to 13 and reduces the per- 
missible daily working hours of children from 5 to 4. The following 
are the main changes introduced by the amending Act. 


Safety and Health. 

The Act provides that in every factory, prime movers, transmission machinery 
and other machinery shall be securely fenced by safeguards of substantial 
construction. It also substantially amends the provision relating to cooling in 
factories and empowers the Chief Inspector to require the manager of a factory to 
carry out specified measures before a prescribed date ; the proviso in the original 
Act which stated that such measures should not involve expense which is unreas- 
onable in the circumstances is deleted. 


Hours of Work and Overtime Pay. 

The distinction between seasonal and non-seasonal factories is abolished. 
The weekly hours of work of adult workers in factories is reduced from 54 to 44 and 
the daily spreadover of working time in the case of an adult worker is reduced 
from 18 to 10. The rate of pay for overtime work is increased to twice the ordinary 
rate and it is further provided that for working on a “ recognised general holiday ” 
the worker shall be paid at twice the ordinary rate of pay. 


Employment of Children. 

As regards children the minimum age for admission to employment is raised 
to 18, and it is provided that no child shall be allowed to work in a factory for more 
than four hours a day. 


Amendments to Burma Factories Ruies, 1935. 


The Burma Factories Rules, 1935, have also been suitably amended to give 
effect to the provisions of this Act. ? 





1 Didrio do Govérno (Lisbon), 28 Oct. 1947. 
* Burma Gazette, 10 and 17 Jan. 1948. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN PALESTINE 


On 16 August 1947 an Ordinance concerning workmen’s com- 
pensation was promulgated in Palestine. The Ordinance extends 
the scope of previous legislation and makes permanent the tempo- 
rary increases payable under the Workmen’s Compensation (Tempo- 
rary Increases) Ordinance of 1945. 


The new Ordinance is the outcome of the work of the committee appointed 
by the Government of Palestine in March 1944 to report on the subject of work- 
men’s compensation. It is based mainly on the United Kingdom Workmen's 
Compensation Acts, 1925 to 1943.1 


Scope. 

With few exceptions, the Ordinance applies to all wage and salary earners, 
including workers in Government employment, airmen, and seamen, and also 
wage and salary earners working outside the territorial jurisdiction of the country, 
provided that they are ordinarily resident in Palestine—a precedent derived from 
a similar provision in the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1941, of the Union of 
South Africa. Members of the police force, who are deemed to be suitably covered 
in the Police Ordinance, members of His Majesty’s Forces and civilians employed 
in war department establishments are excluded. 


Employers’ Liability. 

The Ordinance is based on the principle of employers’ liability and makes the 
employer liable to pay compensation in respect of any personal injury, by accident 
or industrial disease, arising out of and sustained in the course of employment, 
disabling the workman for a period of not less than three days from earning full 
wages, provided that the injury or disease is not attributable to the worker's 
serious and wilful misconduct. A claim for compensation is not, however, invalid- 
ated by the misconduct of the worker in a case in which the accident or industrial 
disease results in death or in serious and permanent disablement. If the incapacity 
lasts less than four weeks, no compensation is payable in respect of the first three 
days. 


Amounts Payable. 


Compensation is payable to the worker, or if death results from the injury, 
to his dependants, in accordance with the following scales and conditions. 


Death. A lump sum is payable equal to the worker’s earnings during the last 
three years, or if employed for a lesser period, 156 times his average weekly earnings. 
A sum so computed should not be less than £P. 250 and should not exceed £P. 500. 
Any weekly payments made to the worker (provided that such deduction will not 
bring the lump sum below £P. 250), and/or the amount paid by way of redemption 
are deducted from the lump sum. Allowances (not more than three) in addition 
to the lump sum are paid in respect of each child under 14 years. The allowance 
is equal to £P.1 multiplied by the number of months to elapse between the death 
of the worker and the day when each such child attains the age of 14, fractions 
of a month being ignored. Should there be more than three such children, the allow- 
ance is payable only in respect of the three youngest. 

Part-dependants are entitled to an amount which may be found, by arbitration 
or mutual agreement, to be reasonable and proportionate to the injury to such 





* Cf. 1.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1943, G.B. 7. 
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dependants ; it must not exceed the amount payable to total dependants. If the 
worker leaves no dependants, his employer is liable to pay an amount deemed 
sufficient to cover reasonable medical and burial expenses, not exceeding £P. 30. 


Total or partial incapacity. The compensation for total incapacity is a weekly 
payment, during incapacity, not exceeding two thirds of the pre-accident average 
weekly earnings 1, but where the weekly compensation would be less than £P. 2, 
a weekly addition is paid, amounting to half of the difference between the weekly 
compensation and the sum of £P. 2 or the average weekly earnings, whichever 
is the less ; the weekly payment is not to exceed £P. 4. 

If the pre-accident average weekly earnings amount to £P. 3 or more, the com- 
pensation for partial incapacity is a weekly payment during the incapacity equal 
to two thirds of the difference in weekly earnings’, and if the pre-accident average 
weekly earnings are less than £P. 3, that weekly payment is an amount bearing 
the same proportion to the difference in weekly earnings as the weekly payment 
calculated for total incapacity bears to the pre-accident average weekly earnings. 

An easy method of calculating compensation for total and partial incapacity 
is shown in tabular form below. The formule expressing mathematically the 
method of computation of the amount of compensation are shown in brackets. 
“ A” stands for the pre-accident weekly earnings, and “ D ” stands for the difference 
in weekly earnings, as defined above. 





Weekly payment 





weekly earnings Total incapacity | Partial incapacity 





£P.3 or over Two thirds of average weekly | Two thirds of the dif- 
earnings, provided such pay-| ference in weekly earn- 
ment does not exceed £P.4.| ings. (2 D/3) 

(2 A/3) 


Less than £P.8, but | £P.1, plus one third of average | One third of the differ- 


not less than £P.2 | weekly earnings. (1 A/3) ence in weekly earn- 
ings, plus the quotient 


obtained by dividing 
the said difference by 
pre-accident average 
weekly earnings. (D/A 
D/3) 





Less than £P. 2 | Five sixths of average weekly | Five sixths of the dif- 
earnings. (5 A/6) ference in weekly earn- 
ings. (5 D/6) | 
} 














The general prohibition of “ contracting out” from the requirements of the 
Ordinance does not preclude an agreement to pay and receive more favourable 
benefits than those prescribed by the law. The £P.100 limit, under the repealed 
Ordinance—the amount which could be paid as workman’s compensation in 
priority in case of an employer’s bankruptcy—has been removed. The law as#it 
stands at present makes the full amount due as compensation or liability to 
compensation a priority debt. A suitable provision has been made for cases in 
which the employer is a body of persons corporate or unincorporate. 

The first schedule to the Ordinance introduces important provisions, which 
safeguard injured persons against the possibility of an employer stopping or 





1 Pre-accident average weekly earnings, in relation to the period before an accident, means 
a workman’s average weekly earnings during the previous twelve months, if he has been so long 
employed by the same employer, but if not, then for any lesser period during which he has been 
in the employment of the same employer. 

* Difference in weekly earnings means the difference between the amount of the average 
weekly earnings of the workman before the accident and the average weekly amount which he is 
earning or is able to earn in some suitable employment or business after the accident. 
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reducing the rate of weekly compensation during arbitration proceedings or negotia- 
tions for redemption by a lump sum. It also extends the exemption of payments 
from charges, assignments or attachments, to all cases. 


Arbitration. ' 

The Arbitration Ordinance does not apply to arbitration proceedings under 
the new Ordinance. The second schedule to the new Ordinance prescribes in 
detail the method of settlement of questions by an arbitral committee, an agreed 
arbitrator or a magistrate, and defines their respective powers. The Workmen's 
Compensation (Memoranda Recording) Rules, 1944, are repealed. The powers 
of the recording authority have been widened on the lines of the United Kingdom 
Act, and the Director of the Department of Labour has been made a recording 
authority in place of the Chief Registrar of the Supreme Court, in view of the 
former’s better facilities for making the necessary enquiries and examinations. 


Industrial Diseases. 

Hitherto, compensation was payable in case of accidents only. The new Ordin- 
ance also provides for the payment of compensation in cases of incapacity for work 
caused by industrial diseases. It further safeguards the right of a workman to 
recover compensation in respect of a disease not included in the schedule if the 
disease is a personal injury by accident within the meaning of the Ordinance. 
Some twenty varieties of industrial disease are enumerated, based on the experience 
of Great Britain and in the light of local conditions. 


Workmen’s Compensation Rules. 

The fourth schedule to the Ordinance—the Workmen’s Compensation Rules, 
1947—is based on the corresponding provisions of the United Kingdom Workmen’s 
Compensation Rules, 1926. It prescribes (a) the procedure where a worker receiving 
weekly payments intends to cease to reside in Palestine, (b) the manner of sub- 
mission to medical examination, (c) medical referee’s fees and (d) payment of 
arrears of weekly payments upon the death of a workman residing abroad.’ 
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INTERNATIONAL METAL WORKERS’ FEDERATION 


The first post-war Congress of the International Metal Workers’ 
Federation was held in Copenhagen on 28 July to 1 August 1947 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Hans Rasmussen, President of the 
Danish Metal Workers’ Federation, and was attended by 78 delegates 
representing some three million members from Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, 
the United Kingdom and the United States. 


Mr. Eiler Jensen, President of the Danish Federation of Trade Unions, addressed 

— on the work and importance of the trade unions in the social life of 
k. 

_ The most important item on the agenda was the incorporation of the I.M.F. 
in the World Federation of Trade Unions as a Trade Department of that body. 
The Congress accepted the principle of incorporation subject to the obtaining of 
certain guarantees regarding the autonomy of the proposed W.F.T.U. trade 
departments but postponed a decision regarding the final relationship until 
further negotiations had taken place between the W.F.T.U. and the international 





* Palestine Gazette, Extraordinary, No. 1604, 16 Aug. 1947. 
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trade secretariats.1 The Congress empowered the Central Committee to take the 
necessary steps, if the negotiations were satisfactory to them, for the incorporation 
of the Federation within the W.F.T.U. If the outcome of the negotiations were not 
satisfactory to the Central Committee, the Congress would be convened to take 
a final decision. 

Tributes were paid by several delegates to the activities of the International 
Labour Organisation, and especially to the work of the Industrial Committees. 

The Congress decided to maintain the headquarters of the I.M.F. in Berne, 
Switzerland, and the present Secretary and the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee were re-elected. Two new members were also elected to the Executive 
Committee : Mr. Irving Brown (United States) and Mr. Arthur Gailly (Belgium).? 


THE WORKERS’ MOVEMENT IN LATIN AMERICA 
SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


Following on the accounts that have been given in these pages 
of the activities of industrial federations of trade unions *, a note 
appears below on organisations of salaried employees in Latin 
American countries. 


Peru. 

In February 1947 the Union of Salaried Employees of the Department of Lima 
(affiliated to the General Federation of Salaried Employees of Peru) called the 
attention of the General Directorate of Labour to a number of claims regarding 
salary increases and conditions of work which had been submitted to the Lima 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Association of Industries and the Merchants’ 
Association of Peru. In an open letter to the Director-General of Labour, the Union 
referred to the I.L.O. Convention regarding the establishment of tripartite commit- 
tees in which wage and salary rates may be studied and readjusted. In March, the 
Directorate of Labour issued an order establishing a tripartite committee which 
was to provide the labour authorities with the facts necessary for due consideration 
and settlement of the claims put forward by the private employees of Lima and 
Callao. As a result of the work of this committee, the Government issued in August 
1947 a Decree fixing the minimum monthly pay of salaried employees in commerce 
and industry in Lima and Callao, without distinction of sex, at 250 soles. In 
October, the General Federation of Salaried Employees of Peru addressed an open 
letter to the President of the Republic, requesting that such a minimum be extended 
to salaried employees throughout the country. The Federation pointed out that 
in its report to the President the tripartite committee had referred to the advisability 
of the Government’s giving regional effect to the Decree, and of extending it 
subsequently to all parts of the country, having regard to the varying economic 
conditions. 


Venezuela. 

In March 1947 the Second National Congress of Salaried Employees was held 
in Caracas under the auspices of the National Association of Salaried Employees 
(A.N.D.E.), an organisation composed chiefly of petroleum and bank employees. 
The Congress dealt with the following problems: action against the high cost of 
living and speculation in necessities ; national collective agreements for salaried 
employees ; the situation of Venezuelan petrol workers ; the unification of the labour 
movement by the creation of a National Federation of Salaried Employees and 4 
Venezuelan national trade union centre.‘ 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, p. 315. 

® INTERNATIONAL METAL WorKERS’ FEDERATION: Proceedings of the I1Vth International 
Metal Workers’ Congress, Copenhagen 1947 (Berne 1947). 

* Notes on national federations of workers in the transport and textile industries appeared 
in the International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 4, Oct. 1947, p. 489 ; of workers in the mining 
and metal trades and the petroleum industry, in Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1947, p. 622 ; and of workers 
in the sugar industry and in agriculture, in Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1948, p. 97. 

4 In November 1947 a Confederation of Labour of Venezuela was established. Details 
will be given in a subsequent issue of the Review. 
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Towards the middle of 1947, A.N.D.E. concluded a collective agreement with 
the Bank of Venezuela guaranteeing an increase in salaries and in seniority bonuses 
and the establishment of a technical school of banking for employees, free of 
charge. More recently A.N.D.E. stated that from the middle of 1946 to the middle 
of 1947 it had obtained economic and social improvements for 7,480 salaried 
employees, totalling 10,374,000 bolivars in all, and that during 1947 it had con- 
cluded 118 collective agreements. 

In May 1947, the Ministry of Labour authorised the incorporation of the 
National Federation of Workers in Commerce and Banks, one of the objects of 
which is to bring together all the unions and associations of salaried employees 
in the country so that there shall be a single organisation representing each group. 


Cuba. 


A collective agreement was signed in April 1947 between the Association of 
Banking Institutions and the Union of Bank Employees of the Province of La 
Habana, which is affiliated to the Trade Union Federation of Bank Employees 
of Cuba. The agreement includes the following provisions : 


(a) the banks will deliver to each employee a written letter of appointment ; 


(b) when filling any posts that become vacant, the management will take into 
consideration the ability, grade and seniority of employees ; 


(c) there is in all cases to be a minimum basic salary for each grade of employee ; 
(d) salaries are to be paid at the place of work and in legally accepted currency ; 
(e) working hours are not to exceed 8 in the day or 44 in the week ; 


(f) the banks will give one month’s paid holiday of 30 calendar days for each 
period of 11 months’ service ; 


(g) the banks will make available, in the Spanish language, all publications 
required to be so provided by the Commercial Code in force ; 


(h) there shall be set up a tripartite Banks Conciliation Board to hear appeals 
in connection with disputes arising out of the interpretation and application of 
the collective agreement. 


Uruguay. 

The First National Congress of Salaried Employees, organised by the Uruguayan 
Federation of Salaried Employees in Commerce and Industry (F.U.E.C.1.), was 
held in Montevideo during the first week of May 1947. Among the resolutions 
adopted, the following deserve note: 


(a) to establish a national secretariat which will co-ordinate the work of 
salaried employees’ organisations throughout Uruguay ; 
(b) to open a campaign for the reorganisation of the National Labour Institute, 


including the non-removability of its personnel and the appointment of inspectors 
for the provinces on the initiative of the trade union organisations ; 


(c) to ask for the inclusion of two representatives of the workers on the Board 
of the Pensions Institute ; 


(d) to sponsor F.U.E.C.I.’s demand for amendment of the Compensation for 
Dismissal Act, to the effect that compensation shall be equal to one month’s pay 
for each year of service ; 


(e) to express the hope that the Wage Council’s Office will be provided with 
the administrative personnel and inspectors needed to perform its task more 
efficiently ; 

(f) to ask that the Government issue regulations prohibiting the raising of 
the prices of necessities, that speculating traders be severely punished, and that 
representatives of the unions should be included on the National Food Board 
and its provincial offices ; 
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(g) to ask for reform of the taxation system, including the abolition of taxes 
on consumer goods and the introduction in their place of taxes on income from 
investments and on land ; 


(h) to work for the transformation of the economic structure of the country, 
including a thorough agrarian reform and the encouragement of .a system of 
agricultural, industrial and stock-raising co-operatives. 


In the Wage Council which has been acting with regard to commerce, the 
F.U.E.C.I. has secured the fixing of minimum salaries by grades, the introduction 
of seniority increments, certain advantages for young salaried employees (wage 
scales by age) and equality between salaried employees of the two sexes. 

In November 1947, there was held in Montevideo an Extraordinary General 
Meeting of the Association of Bank Employees of Uruguay, which examined the 
resolutions adopted at the First Congress of Bank Employees of the provinces, 
held during the same month. Among these resolutions are the following : 


(a) to urge official banks, private banks and people’s savings banks to construct 
housing accommodation for rent to their personnel ; 


(6) to secure for bank employees an annual minimum vacation of 25 conse- 
cutive days, plus one additional day for each year of service in excess of 15. 


In view of the increase in the cost of living, this same Association submitted 
a scale of salary increases for employees of the official banks, and this was granted 
in part. This move coincided with the opening of a new Wage Council for the 
private banks, and a proposal for salary increases was prepared for submission 
to this body. 


Chile. 


In the second half of May 1947, there was held in Valparaiso the Second National 
Convention of Public Employees, convened by the National Public Employees’ 
Association (A.N.E.F.). 

The Convention approved resolutions and recommendations on the following 
points: reform of the Public Employees’ and Journalists’ Fund, particularly 
regarding pensions, loans on security and life insurance ; establishment of a con- 
sumers’ co-operative society, made up of the civilian personnel of Government 
departments ; the need for reorganisation of the national medical service for 
salaried employees ; the construction of a home for public employees ; the nationalis- 
ation of sources of raw material and of public utility services ; the revision of 
concessions to foreign capital ; agrarian reform and improvement of the conditions 
of life of the rural population ; preparation of a general housing plan ; establish- 
ment of a State bank which would aim at an effective increase in production ; 
reorganisation of public administration and participation of technicians therein ; 
revision of the taxation system on the basis of fair distribution of public charges ; 
and a sliding scale of salaries to counteract the rise in the cost of living. 

The Convention also agreed to support Bills regarding family allowances, 
salary adjustments for the personnel of civilian departments, and amendment 
of the Administrative Statute. It also resolved to ask for the establishment of 
permanent courses for advanced training in the administrative services, the estab- 
lishment of administrative tribunals, the non-removability of officials, and the 
adoption of general rules for determining the personnel establishment of the 
various services. Lastly, the Convention approved the text of a Bill regarding the 
occupational organisation of public employees. 


Argentina. 

The Argentina General Confederation of Labour held a National Congress in 
October 1947 which adopted among others the following demands: (a) strict 
enforcement by the State of the penalties provided for under labour legislation and 
collective agreements, in accordance with Decree No. 21877; (b) the establishment 
of Labour Courts in all provinces; (c) the regulation of the working day for 
agricultural work by joint committees of equal numbers of employers and workers; 
(da) regulations to establish a six-hour working day for young persons between 14 and 
18 years of age ; (e) application of the provisions of Act No. 11729 and Decree No. 
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83302 affecting dismissals to all Argentine workers, including State employees ; 
(f{) extension of State social security schemes to cover all workers ; (g) allowance 
at the rate of 100 per cent. of wages in case of industrial accident ; (h) extension 
of the provisions of legislation for maternity benefits to cover the wives of workers 
as well as women who are themselves gainfully employed ; (i) utilisation of surplus 
funds of pensions schemes for the building of workers’ housing in all parts of the 
country. 

A Special Congress of the General Confederation of Commercial Employees 
of Argentina was held in Buenos Aires during the first week of October 1947. 
Resolutions were adopted, among others : 

(a) expressing the desire that the appropriate authorities should take steps 
to establish labour courts in all parts of the country ; 

(6) favouring the lending of the full aid of the Confederation to the national 
revolution and the slogan to increase production ; 

(c) expressing the hope that the Government will take steps to secure rapid 
operation of the Wage and Salary Institute ; 

(d) expressing the desire that the National Congress pass an Act providing for 
the participation of the workers in employers’ profits ; 

(e) favouring the organisation of a network of vacation settlements for com- 
mercial employees throughout the country. 


In October 1947 the newly-formed Argentine League of Public Service Workers 
published a list of demands, including the following: establishment of a Statute 
for all workers employed by the State; a single uniform wage scale; welfare 
services for all members of the League, such as clinics, holiday centres, co-operatives, 
etc. ; and technical training courses. 

The Tenth Congress of the Association of State Employees was held in Buenos 
Aires in November 1947 and urged the following : an increase in the sliding scale 


of wages ; the application of the general provisions of Act No. 11729 to all workers 
employed by the State ; early adoption of reforms to the Pensions Act ; and the 


nationalisation of large foreign undertakings. 
The Congress resolved to amend the rules of the Association and make it into 


a nation-wide Confederation. 
The Federation of Catholic Women Employees celebrated its 25th anniversary 
in November 1947. 


Mezico. 

The Seventh Convention of the Union of Employees of the Federal Judiciary 
was held in Mexico City in June 1947. It adopted resolutions regarding a medical 
service, life insurance, and the establishment of a tribunal to settle disputes in 
which employees of the judiciary are involved. 

The Third Extraordinary Council of the Consolidated Union of Employees of 
the Federal District was held in December 1947 and discussed the following 
questions : wage increases ; the Civil Pensions Act ; the breaking up of real estate 
to provide sites for employees’ houses ; the building of a sanatorium for employees ; 
and general conditions of work. 


Guatemala. 


In August 1947, the National Trade Union Committee, which is composed of 
representatives of the largest labour organisations in the country, requested the 
Government of Guatemala to issue regulations defining the rights of public 
employees. 


Bolivia. 

A strike of Bolivian public employees broke out in August 1947. Draft regu- 
lations defining the rights of public employees are now being examined by the 
Government. 

7* 
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El Salvador. 
In August 1947, the Union of Commercial Employees, the Union of Employees 


of Electricity Undertakings and the Union of Railway Workers requested the 
Government of El Salvador to prepare a labour code. ' 


BRITISH TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


SEVENTY-NINTH ANNUAL SESSION 


The 79th Annual Session of the British Trades Union Congress 
(T.U.C.) was held in Southport from 1 to 5 September 1947, under 
the presidency of Mr. G.W. Thomson of the Association of Engineering 
and Shipbuilding Draughtsmen. There were present at the Congress 
837 delegates from 187 affiliated unions, representing 7,540,397 
members, an increase of 869,277 over the previous year. 


Message from the International Labour Office. 


The Director-General of the International Labour Office, Mr. Edward Phelan, 
sent the following message to the Congress : 


I send you my best wishes for a successful Congress. You are meeting 
at a critical period, and developments throughout the world will be profoundly 
influenced by your decisions. During your proceedings, you will be considering 
the activities of the International Labour Organisation, which are mentioned 
in the report of the General Council. The I.L.O. is looking forward to the 
establishment of closer relations with the World Federation of Trade Unions 
as a result of the decision taken by the General Council of the W.F.T.U. in 
Prague. At the recent International Labour Conference in Geneva careful 
consideration was given to the problems of protecting freedom of association, 
which had been referred to the I.L.O. by the Economic and Social Council after 
it had been raised by the W.F.T.U. A first resolution on this subject was una- 
nimously adopted by the Conference and it is expected that international 
Conventions on freedom of association and other trade union rights will be 
adopted next year and the year after. The I.L.O. is continuing and extending 
its efforts to promote social justice through the International Labour Conference, 
the Industrial Committees, the regional conferences and by other means. In 
this work the I.L.O. is greatly helped by the loyal and energetic support of 
the Trades Union Congress. 


It was agreed that the greetings of the Congress should be sent to Mr. Phelan. 


Opening Address. 


The President, in his opening address, particularly emphasised the fact that 
all sections of the community had their responsibilities in the present crisis. Working 
people were bound to be slow to respond to appeals for more production and hard 
work when they knew how little say they had had in the past in moulding the 
circumstances which led to the present impasse. Joint production committees 
and similar machinery could be even more helpful in the future if firmly established 
and adequately used. The trade union movement would find for itself wide use- 
fulness in that way and would find in deliberately seeking to improve production 
an added incentive in its own work. It had a great role to play as the most active 
partner in industry. 

Mr. Thomson went on to speak of the need of a controlled economy to regulate 
supplies over the whole of industry and of the country, so as to avoid the anomaly 
of heavy pockets of unemployment and consequent misuse of man-power at parti- 





1 Information communicated by I.L.O. correspondents and salaried employees’ organisations 
in Latin America. 
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cular times and places. There must be recognition that industry’s prime purpose 
is to supply in the best and cheapest way possible the commodities that the com- 
munity as a whole needed and desired. The motive underlying industry in the 
past, profits for a few by the exploitation of many, had failed. 

In a review of Government activities, he said that the doctrine of full employ- 
ment combined with social security had become established as a guiding principle 
in the national economy of the future. Great basic industries and services had 
been nationalised or set upon that road, because their operation was proving too 
great a task to be sustained by the principle of running industry and services on 
the motive of private profit. Fear of extreme want in a land of plenty had been 
removed by the passing of great insurance measures. But there was a great task 
ahead, that of making Britain a land of plenty and preventing that lowering of 
the standard of living which current world economic tendencies seemed to threaten. 
Referring to international affairs, Mr. Thomson said : 


Our own national problems are involved in the general world position. 
This, in itself, is a full justification of the activity which the General Council 
has displayed in recent years in the development of international contacts. 
Our Movement has contributed much over a number of years to the develop- 
ment of the work of the International Labour Office which has a direct bearing 
on subjects of vital importance to the wellbeing of the working people of dif- 
ferent lands. The Congress owes much over many years to the work of Sir 
Joseph Hallsworth in this connection. 


Mr. Thomson said that peace must be built on sound economic foundations in 
trying to build up a new international order, and that the economic organism 
through the world must be treated as a whole. He concluded: “ In the midst of 
today’s great economic storm, again it is as a nation that we must solve our pro- 
blems, and by our own exertions our example may again save the world.” 

The Congress was addressed by the Foreign Secretary, The Rt. Hon. Ernest 
Bevin, M.P., and by the Minister of Labour and National Service, The Rt. Hon. 
G. A. Isaacs, M.P. 


Resolutions and Reports adopted. 

Direction of labour. In view of the grave economic situation and the declared 
intention of the British Government to reintroduce the Control of Engagement 
Order for the direction of labour, the T.U.C. had issued a special supplement to 
their annual report giving the history of the talks between the National Joint 
Advisory Council and the Minister of Labour and National Service on these ques- 
tions. The reference back of this report was moved on the grounds that something 
more was needed than a mere appeal for sacrifice by the workers, who should be 
taken more into the confidence of the Government. This motion was defeated, 
and the report was adopted by a large majority. 


Coal mining. A declaration was unanimously adopted on the coal miners and 
the nation which emphasised the essential nature of coal in the British economy 
and stated that the present economic crisis was so grave that the country could 
not wait for the full benefits that would accrue from nationalisation of the mining 
industry to increase output of the mines. The mine workers could depend upon 
the Labour Government and the trade union movement to do their utmost to 
facilitate the plans to increase output, and to enable industries and services asso- 
ciated with the mining industry to co-operate. The mine workers, for their part, 
were urged to realise that the speedy attainment of their aims depended upon the 
— ability to secure an immediate and substantial expansion of the output 
of coal. 


Fascist activitiés. On the grounds that the situation called for more precise 
action than was contemplated by the General Council, a section of its report dealing 
with Fascist activities was referred back by the Congress for further consideration. 


International policy. A resolution was adopted stating that — 


in view of the importance of preventing any division among the countries 
of Europe which might result in a separatist, instead of a united policy being 
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pursued, this Congress pays tribute to the work of the Foreign Secretary, and 
asks him to continue his efforts to unify and solidify the democratic countries 
of Europe to enable them, and us, to rebuild our economic structure which is 
of vital importance to the peace of the world. 


Production. In a resolution on production the Congress welcomed the setting 
up of the Economic Planning Board and expressed the hope that there would be 
early practical results by way of an over-all plan for industry. The Congress 
considered that such a plan should “ (a) clearly indicate priorities and production 
targets to be achieved during the next two years ; (b) promote maximum home 
production of food and give practical assistance to agriculture ; (c) adopt a bold 
policy of reorganisation which will eliminate various imperialistic commitments 
and ensure that our import and export trade is firmly linked with all other demo- 
cratic countries building a planned economy ”. 


Agricultural workers. The Congress adopted the following resolution on labour 
on the land: 


Having regard to the absolute necessity in the country’s changed economic 
situation of producing as much home-grown food as possible for the nutritional 
needs of our people and in view of maintaining and increasing on the land the 
type of labour required for efficient production, this Congress calls upon the 
Government to stimulate the recruitment of British workers to the land by a 
policy of agricultural wages comparable to those paid in other skilled industries, 
the provision of rural houses not tied to farms and with modern comforts and 
conveniences, the extension to village communities of services and amenities 
which have long been a commonplace in towns and, in general, a higher standard 
of rural life all round. 


Workers’ participation in management. The Congress adopted a resolution 
viewing with satisfaction the legislation introduced by the Government to natio- 
nalise key industries and social services and pledged its full support in their suc- 
cessful operation. It called upon all affiliated organisations (a) to consider the 
best ways and means of securing the fullest productive capacity in nationalised 
and non-nationalised industries alike ; (b) to examine the machinery operating 
in their respective industries, with a view to ensuring the success of Labour's 
economic plan. The resolution also called upon the Government to provide for 
the fullest participation by all sections of the workers, through their trade unions, 
in the production and management of nationalised industries, not only in places 
of employment but also on district and national Boards. It invited the General 
Council to review and enlarge the educational opportunities open to trade union- 
ists, so as to give the workers the necessary background and qualifications for 
the greater responsibilities which must of necessity fall upon them. 


Equal pay and opportunity. A resolution was adopted in the following terms : 


That this Congress congratulates the General Council on their activities on 
the question of equal pay for equal work and equal opportunity for women— 
matters of national importance which call for co-ordinated pressure on a national 
basis in support of the approaches of individual unions. Congress, however, 
views with grave concern the continued discrimination of some employers 
against women by the barring of married women from permanent employment, 
thus maintaining a practice which frequently results in the employment of 
younger women—who might in other circumstances be attracted to the vital 
production industries of the country—in filling the places of women who are 
forced to retire on marriage and is detrimental to the welfare of the nation. 
Congress therefore requests the General Council to continue to use its full 
resources to engage without delay in vigorous co-ordinated activity to secure 
the implementation of the Congress policy of equal pay for equal work and 
equal opportunities for women. 


Colonial peoples. The Congress adopted a resolution recognising the impor- 
tance of the British colonies in world economic affairs and calling upon the Govern- 
ment to do all in its power to stimulate plans which have for their purpose the 
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utilisation of British colonial resources and the betterment of the standard of life 
of all colonial peoples. 


Overseas trade. A resolution was adopted supporting and approving the steps 
taken by the Government to extend and increase trade relations with the U.S.S.R. 
and other European countries whose goods and raw materials were so necessary 
to British economy at this time, in exchange for goods produced for export. Having 
regard to the necessity for increasing imports of food, timber and other raw mate- 
rials, the Congress urged the Government to take even more positive steps by 
way of developing the principle of reciprocal trading. 


Fraternal Delegates. 


The fraternal delegates who addressed the Congress included Mr. Arnold S- 
Zander and Mr. George J. Richardson, of the American Federation of Labor» 
Mr. D. A. Dunlop, of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, Mr. E. Kupers» 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions and The Rt. Hon. P. J. Noel-Baker, M.P.» 
of the British Labour Party. 


Election of Chairman. 


Following the close of the Congress, the General Council unanimously elected 
Miss Florence Hancock, C.B.E., of the Transport and General Workers’ Union, as 
their Chairman for the ensuing year.' 


NEw ZEALAND FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


TENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The 10th annual Conference of the New Zealand Federation of 
Labour was held in Wellington from 3 to 6 June 1947. It was announ- 


ced that the membership of the Federation was nearly 200,000. 


The Conference was opened by Mr. A. W. Croskery, President of the Federation, 
who reminded the delegates that the future of trade unionism rested on the basis 
of majority decisions and the ability of the minority to accept and act on the 
decisions of the majority on any question. 

The Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. P. Fraser, also addressed the Conference 
and said that if the present Labour Government were to continue in office and 
serve the best interests of the people it must have the full co-operation of the trade 
union movement. 

A summary of some of the most important decisions of the Conference is given 
below. 


Trade Union Amalgamation. 

The Conference endorsed a report recommending extensive trade union amal- 
gamation. It provided for the grouping of unions on an industrial basis, which 
would reduce the number of unions in New Zealand from 400 to 18. The report 
stated that it was not intended that the workers should be regimented into new 
organisations against their will, but that they should be informed of the advantages 
to be gained by being united in larger and more effective unions organised on 
industrial lines. 


The suggested form of grouping was : 
Transport: all seafaring labour, road and rail transport workers, waterside 
workers and directly related workers. 


Metal and allied trades: fitters, turners, engineers, boilermakers, moulders, 
motor mechanics, metal workers’ assistants, labourers, and coach and aircraft 
workers. 





? Report of Proceedings at the 79th Annual Trades Union Congress, held at Southport, 1947 
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Mines: workers employed in and around mines, producing and distributing 
coal and the various ores. 


Agriculture and primary products: workers employed on farms, in shearing, 
dairy factories, the flax industry, freezing and fruit picking. 


Food and related trades : butchers, bakers and workers in the flour, confectionery, 
grocery, sugar, dairy, hotel and restaurant trades. 


Construction: railway and road construction workers, bridge builders, and 
workers in irrigation and public works. 


Building and related trades: carpenters, bricklayers, painters, plumbers, tilers, 
slaters, plasterers, electrical workers, stonemasons, labourers and workers in the 
furniture trade. 


Textile and related trades: wool and clothing workers. 


Printing and related trades : workers employed in the production of newspapers, 
in commercial printing houses and in cardboard factories. 


Light and power : workers employed in the production of gas and electric light 
and workers in power generating stations. 


Timber and forestry, post and telegraph services, and municipal services would 
comprise other groups of workers. 


Industrial Disputes. 

With regard to industrial disputes, the Conference urged that existing machinery 
for the settlement of disputes by negotiation should be used before strike action 
is taken. 


Nationalisation. 
The nationalisation of all essential industries in New Zealand and greater 


participation in control by the workers were proposed in two recommendations 
adopted by the Conference. 


Price Control. 


A new system of price control was recommended by the Conference. In the 
future control of prices, the financial position of each industry should be taken 
into account. Applications made for price increases in any given commodity 
should be preceded by an examination of the profits of the undertaking which is 
making the application, to ascertain whether the undertaking could carry all or 
part of the increase. 


International Labour Organisation. 


With regard to the I.L.O., the Conference endorsed the report of the New 
Zealand Workers’ delegate who attended the 29th Session (Montreal, 1946) of the 
International Labour Conference. This report, which was transmitted to the 
Government, recommended in part that the question of New Zealand represen- 
tation on appropriate I.L.O. industrial committees should be investigated by the 
Government and that the views of the industries concerned should be sought. It 
also recommended that the Government should give its early attention to the 
question of ratification of those international Conventions not already ratified, 
with particular reference to any providing for higher standards than those embodied 
in New Zealand legislation. The Government was also urged to publicise the value 
and work of the I.L.O. 

Mr. A. W. Croskery and Mr. K. Baxere were re-elected President and Secretary 
respectively.! 





1 New ZEALAND FEDERATION OF Lasour : Minutes of the Tenth Annual Conference, held 
on 3-6 June 1947 (Wellington, 1947). 
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STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries are 
at present published in the Review as follows : 

Unemployment, Employment, Cost of Living: January, March, April, June; 
Wages, Hours of Work : February, May. 

In accordance with this plan, statistics of unemployment, employment and 
cost of living are given below. In order that the tables may be uniform in the 
English and French editions of the Review, the countries are given, by con- 
tinents, in the alphabetical order of their French titles. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 


I. Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Index numbers of the general level of employment. 
III. (a) Index numbers of the level of industrial employment. ' 
(b) Index numbers of total hours worked in industrial 
employment. } 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering 
generally the main groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, 
clothing, rent and miscellaneous and, in the lower half, the corres- 
ponding index number of retail food prices. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 

not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 

represented by a few branches only. 

relates to men only (wages tables). 

when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 
has been replaced by another or revised series. 


Thick faced type: index numbers based on 1937 = 100. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year as base. 
Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations. 


con! 





Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by the series on employ- 
ment and unemployment are given in tables VI, VIII and XI of the Year Book 
of Labour Statistics, 1945-46 ; index numbers of the groups fuel and light, clothing, 
and rent, covered by the cost of living index numbers, are given in table XVIII. 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given 
in the January-February 1948 issue of the Review, pp. 107-117 ; and notes on the 
methods of compilation of statistics of employment in different countries are given 
in the March-April 1947 issue, pp. 329-332. 





1 The term “industrial” in this connection is entended to cover the manu- 
Pana industries, including building and construction as distinct from 
“ general’ employment which includes ‘Sennehes such as agriculture, transport, 
commerce, etc. 














Unemployment and Employment 
TABLE I. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
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Netherlands 


Puerto Rico Indies 


Mexico 


Palestine 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 

II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 

III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. , 

‘Since Sept. 1939, including previously unemployed wage earners who enlisted. *Jan.-Oct * Esti 
mates of 1 June of each year between 1941 and 1944 adapted from census and other data. ‘Since Nov. 
1945, estimates based on quarterly sample surveys of the labour force, each covering a specific week; Nov. 
* Bureau of Labor Statistics Occupational Outlook Division estimates. * Bureau of the Census estimates. 
*Annual average for 1940 includes an allowance for Jan. and Feb. ‘*Lagos. ° Since 1936, including 
applications for work registered with local correspondents. * Jan.-Nov. *™ Dec.; occupational registration 
statistics. _** Jewish labour only: reported prior to 1943 by unions; subsequently by joint Jewish labour 
exchanges. *' Number of persons registered as unemployed for 21 days or more during the month. ‘* Aug- 
Dec. ‘* April-Dec. '* Mar.-Dec. *? April; estimates based on a census. ** Jan. 1948: 2 065 000, 3.5. 
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Europe 
Germany Austria Belgium Bulgaria 


Vv v Ir‘ v v 


Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed* A — Unemployed 
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1 898 604 . 191 997 13 000" 
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1 361 000** : 74 105 68 436 
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Europe (cont.) 





Denmark Spain Finland France 


III Vv Vv Vv a3 = 


Applicants Un- 
( Ry a for work Unemployed || employed 
registered (registered) 
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for work 
registered 


Unemployed 
(on relief) 
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42 817 s 44 581 ° 3877 894 9 983 
53 019 A 59 430 11 495 45 370 63 856 


97 478 é 121 115 593 627° 17 139 274 147** 304 789 
76 195 . 92 406 696 989 7 163 426 460 463 720 
95 103 A 108 634 ° 3 695 354 554 379 994 
97 136 d 112 050 ° 3 602 373 641 402 186 
88 924 v 102 066 536 520% 3 300 381 902** 418 413° 
119 593 S 133 358 474 808 3 955 751 800** 961 168"* 


43 476° a 48 501° 450 014 3 384 292 649 394 534 
48 968 ‘ 53 159 294 530 1 561 70 312 123 957 
34 272 \. 37 056 225 493 923 19 878** 41 552"* 
25 411 . 26 716 169 492 2018 14 577** 22 525" 
46 661 . 47 623 148 000* 3 240 15 813 68 436 
27 578 28 257 178 165 3 454 15 663 56 633 














71 966 . 72 845 168 350 9 530 45 428 
89 910 . 91127 168 235 9 550 45 849 
70 352 . 71 465 161 409 9 466 46 935 
18 455 150 782 8 517 45 865 
6 583 139 292 7597 40 379 
3 489 130 949 6 678 37 232 
3 399 123 674 ¢ 6 143 34 935 
4 229 125 969 5 753 38 034 
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July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
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Dec. 37 569'* 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 
Since July 1933, not including persons employed in labour camps ; since Mar. 1935, including the Saar 
erritory. *Before April 1938, applicants for work registered. *Jan.-July. ‘Dec. ‘Since Oct. 1944, 
compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. * Daily average during the month. * Estimates. * New 
series ; July-Dec. *July-Dec. *'*Sept.-Dec. * Public relief fund statistics. ** From July 1932 onwards, 
including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. ‘* Jan.-Aug. ™ Oct.-Dec. ‘** Excluding 
o t. ™* Jan.-Mar.. Nov.and Dec. * Firstthree months. * Labour registration statistics ; present territory. 
Jan. 1948 : 64 445", 11.0*, 65 253*. 
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Europe (cont.) 
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Europe (cont.) 
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300 786 5 902 | 15.4 19 089 ° 129 450 
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749 444"" 14 783 25.3 36 776 384 691 42 315 
. 16 532 20.0 29 881 368 909 40 240 
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48 308 ° 
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24 071 ° 

19 708 
18 769 
20 196" 
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| 1947:Jan. || 2227 866 5 839 
Feb. || 2 278 657 7 423 
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Mar. || 2177 489 7723 
April || 2 169 376 
May || 2 152920 

June || 1 995 246 
| July || 2031 088 
| Aug. || 1 912 645 
Sept. || 1870 331 
Oct. vs 22 435" 
| Nov. ve 24 554° 
Dec. a “eo “a 12 057 30 552 


' Persons cov. 
(thousands) : 530 


I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 

II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. ¥. ployment exchange statistics. 

III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 
_ ‘Including casuals. * Including agriculture. *Since July 1940, excluding men in attendance at 
Government training centres who were unemployed when they entered the centres. ‘Since Mar. 1942, 
excluding men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment and women unsuitable for normal 
full-time employment. * Since Jan. 1930, excluding non-fee-charging private employment agencies. ‘ Jan. 
Nov. * Since July 1945, excluding discharged soldiers who did not previously follow an insurable employment. 
* Extended series. * Since Jan. 1943, middle of month. '* Up to July 1933, social insurance fund statistics; 
since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. * Since Jan. 1940, end of the month ; including persons 
employed on public works. ** Since Jan. 1945, excluding Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms. 
* Since April 1939, excluding persons employed on special relief works. * June-Dec. ** Since Jan. 1939, 
including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. ™ Jan.-June. *” Jan.-Oct. ** Dec. % July-Dee. 
**Since July, unemployed registered at the end of the month. ™ Jan. 1948 : 38136, 10.7, 73910. 
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Europe (cont.) 
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408 949 9.3 ° . . 

335 5188 8.7 ° ° 4757" 

41 317° 9.7 298 000 / 6 422"* 

17 629 8.0 . 4 352 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 

*Since 1942, applications for work. *Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. * Compulsory 
imsurance in certain cantons, voluntary in others. ‘* Since 1937, wholly unemployed. * Jan.-Aug. * Data 
for the years 1939 to 1942 refer to Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia excluding Borderland. * Jan.-Oct. 
' Since 1941, Croatia. * Jan.-June. *® Annual figures June of each year, except 1939 and 1941: July. 
UP to 1932, numbers of unemployed (males) remaining on registers of Government labour bureaux. 

Excluding persons totally unfit for employment for health or other reasons (approx. 8 000 at the end 
of 1937). ** Since April 1939, number of unemployment benefits in force. ' Dec. ** Jan. 1948: 14, 32. 





TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL ! 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 




























































































































































































































AFRICA AMERICA 
nion of South Africa) aids United States _||Argentina) 
Euro- anada (Buenos 
o— Total B.L.S.* B.C.* Aires) 
III (A/B) III (A)_ IV IV IV Til (A) Da 
M.I.T.° M.I.T.C.® |A.M.I.T.C.|| M.I.T.C. | A.M.I.T.C,|| _1.T.C. x 
w.s.'" W.S. W.S.?? Ww. 
101.1 79.3 192 
87.2 89.8 ° 193 
93.8 94.8 193 
100.0 193 
193 
193 
193: 
: . . 193! 
1942 J ‘ x ‘ . J bY . 194 
1944 196 
1945 ’ . : ; . . joes 
1946 194: 
° ° . . . 1944 
7: Jan. 3. i 7 194: 
ra : s. : : 194¢ 
Mar. - A s ' a . 
April - F seach 
May $ 128.3 } 
June . 128.2 F 
July b 128.1 } 
Aug. . 126.9 J 
Sept. oes eee J 
Oct. y 
Nov. one eae d s 
Dec. eis ne 121.9 C 
Persons cov. N 
(thousands) ---/929 56 310 L 
= ~~ ASIA EUROPE ae 
ousal 
Japan || Palestine France x... 7 rod ——— 
iV III (B) III (A) IV III (A) 
M.I.T. 1.7. 1.T.C.* M.I.T.C. M.L.T. 
Ww | _W.S. . Ss. || WS. w.s."" 
76.2 ‘ ° ° 
92.7 ° t 93.5 ° ‘ ‘Dees 
94.4 . . 94.3 . 93.6 : 
100.0 . ' 100.0 100.0 100.0 
105.0 100.0° $ 103.3 98.3 106.0 ‘ 
85.8 s 106.1"* 101.9 114.4 . Date 
97.4 102.0** 82.315 100.5 120.7 
110.0 102.5 90.8 98.3 152.0°* | 
__ 127.2 || 100.7 96.1 98.9 166.9" 
139.9 103.5 90.9 96.4 171.4 
136.3 102.3 91.0 93.8 ‘ 1929 
135.8 : ' 92.3 91.5 : 1937 
135.0 100.0" t 98.2 97.5 83.3 joe 
124.2 , . 102.7 - 86.5 1940 
128.1 . ; . */ 88.3 1941 
123.6 107.9 : 102.9 90.8 1942 
129.4 ° 105.8 - sie 1943 
132.1 " Y . - oes . 1944 
130.8 || 110.5 : . 104.9 ae k 1945 
July ‘ 129.0* : ; 106.2 105.1 ine a 1946 
Aug. 2 130.0* ‘ I a 105.3 eee ons 
Sept. ° 132.0* 112.7 J ‘ 105.6 aoe om 
Oct. ° ae ° oe ons 106.1 “nn one 1947: Ja 
Nov. ° . 106.4 oe Fel 
Dec. ° oes ess one ° eee ose Ma 
Persons cov. Ap 
(thousands) 13 360 53 19 602 2 600 16 690** 971 443 Ma 
I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment Jul 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments ; III (A). All establishments of a given importance; Aa 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to Ser 
a type A series. IV. Estimates. a. Agriculture. Mm. Mines. 1. Industries. tT. Transport. c. Communice Oa 
tions. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. No 
2 For notes on the compilation of this table, see International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar- Dec 
Apr. 1947, p. 329. * Estimates of 1 June of each year between 1941 and 1944 adapted from census and 
other data. * Since Nov. 1945, estimates based on quarterly sample surveys of the labour force, each covering Pesan 
a specific week ; Nov. ‘ Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau of the Census. * Annual average for 1940 it = co 
cludes an allowance for Jan. and Feb. * May. * Prior to 1943, private manufacturing, including chemical _Mousand 


extracting industry ; from 1943, including also building, transport, and Government undertakings. * Ja® 1 Sin 
ce 


1° Old territory. ™ Since Nov. 1935, including the Saar territory. '* Jan.-July. ** For the period 1940-194, edi 

including Austria and Sudetenland. Figures, which are for May of each year, have been spliced. he 1945. 
14 Based on labour registration ; present territory. '* Dec.: since 1940, new series based on April 1939 and emia, M 
spliced to old series. Annual figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and an and De 
Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. ** Annual figures June of each year. *’ Including employers apd Menloyment 
workers on own account. '* Since Jan., including Northern territories and Subcarpathia ; since May, ® RAPE. 1 
Transylvania. ** Since Mar., including the Southern territories. *° Jan.-April. ™ July-Dec. ** Not comp with et 
owing to dislocation of industry due to fuel and bad weather crisis. ** 1937. statisti 
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Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 


Norway || ether |! Poland || Czechoslovakia’ || u.s.s.n.|| 16° Australia 
III (B) I I Ill (A) ae: IV 

A.°M.*1.T.C. | M.1.T.C.® x .M.1.T.C. A.*M.1.T.C® , 

rT ws. | Ws. Ws. k i | WS. 3. wows. * 


109.3 : 45.1 
105.0 ; 70.4 . F 3 
92.9 95.3 . 82.7 6 || 77.3" | 77.00 
9 92.1 . . 91.6 7 ; 
6 93.0 : - 95.5 . ; ; 
100.0 100.0 0 100.0 . : ; 
100.0 104.3 : ; 103.0 , ; 
105.5 108.8 t ; 100.0%", 100.0%" 
102.7 107.3 . 113 : 
100.0° 118.2 . , . 112.4") 112.3" 
102.3 114.6 : . 119 ; 106.4 | 111.1 
100.9 . ; ; 103.6 | 110.7 
97.6 7. " 103.7 | 110.5 
85.67" i , ; ; 105.6 | 110.8 
95.9 ; : : 119.0 | 121.6 


98.5" ° . . ° 1249 | 127.3 
100.5" 125.5 128.0 
100 8* 126.6 129.1 
101.7" 127.0 129.6 
103.9* 128.1 | 130.6 
106.9" 128.7 | 131.1 
107.2" 129.8 | 132.2 
108.1* 130.4 | 132.6 
108.9" 131.1 133.3 
109.3" 131.8 | 133.9 
107.9* 132.4 | 134.4 
104.8* 132.4 | 134.6 
































- Coos oo 
i RRSSSSSRs 
Dea Aem ard > 





























Persons cov. 
(thousands) 207/531 1642 | 2188 




















TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (1937= 100) 


AFRICA AMERICA ASIA 
Union of A Colom- . 
S. Africa = Argen-|| Chile bia (Bo- Mexico —_. Japan 

- | Tolai tates | gota) _ amg 
Ill Ill Ill Ill Ill Ill Ill 
nel (a/b) |] (B)* |] (By |} cB) By |} cw) (A) cary 

W.S. 8. w. Ww. w. \| Ww. Ww. a Ww. w.'' 






































97.6 i : , : 70.0 
100.0 || 100.0 : 100.0 . 100.0 || 100.0 
83.7 || 104.3 100.0" 100.7 || 272.3"|| 103.7 |[¥10.1% 
92.0 || 108.5 90.0 || 100.1 || 174.8 || 104.5 || 121.1 
98.9 || 111.1 y 80.3 || 102.0 || 113.7 || 110.1 || 124.8 
121.6 || 117.0 : 83.1 || 107.2 || 119.6 || 128.7 || 128.0 
141.7 || 123.6 : 96.7 || 113.3 || 117.4 || 136.2 || 141.8 
163.5 || 126.1 0 || 105.1 || 115.6 || 727.8 || 145.4 || 160.7" 
158.6 || 131.1 7 || 136.8 || 119.7 || 228.7 || 150.5 || 181.1 
139.7 || 132.5 ‘8 || 142.6 134.1 || 157.7 || 170.7 
130.6 . ere a al a 











140.5 
141.4 
141.7 
140.6 


Dec. 











| Persons cov. 12 514/ 2 995/ 
(thousands) || ---/93 | .-./306]/ 1 002 7999| 241 3* 135 45 2643 |I"y'si0° 




































































_' Since 1941, unemployment insurance statistics. * Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms exclud- 
ed in 1945. * Since 1937, excluding Ruthenia. * Private sector. * From Sept. 1938 to Aug. 1945: 
Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia (excluding Borderland). ‘* Sept.-Dec. ° Private and public sectors. * Sept., 
and Dec. * Jan.-Nov. * Private civil employment. ™ June. ™ July. ™ July-Dec. ™ Total civil 
ployment. ** For notes on the compilation of this table, see International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, 
w tApr. 1947, p. 329. 1* Including building. 1” Excluding building. * Including mining. ” May. 
_ Excluding the crackers and macaroni industries. * 1936 = 100. ** Statistics of type B, linked up 
With statistics of type A of the preceding period. “™ Average for nine months. ™ Jan.-Mar. 











































































































TABLE Ii. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (cont. ) TA 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) (1937 = 100) 
( = ) EvRoPE | 
Pales- Great Italy 
tine France |p ritain™ F.C." | = 
Ill Ill IV Ill 
(B) (A)* (A/B) 
w. 4 w. W.s.18 Ww. | sen 
1929 : y . , 95.7 193’ 
1937 : ‘ 100.0 || 100.0 100.0 1935 
1938 100.0" 104.1 95.1 105.9 1939 
1939 82.3 105.2*| 101.7 109.3 1940 
1940 98.6 : % 84.574] 106.5 116.6 1941 
1941 115.1 : 93.1 || 110.4 117.9 1942 
1942 136.1 ; 98.9 || 115.7 116.5% | 1943 
1943 100.0" | ‘ 93.0 || 115.6 : . ‘ |; 1944 
1944 104.3 . 92.7 || 110.9 ne , = 
1945 108.8 . 93.5 || 101.8 ‘ | 1946 
1946 102.8 = 100.5 98.3 
1947: Jan. || 94.6 : ™ 7] 105.9 ||... [ors 
Feb. 94.6 ; Ra : A .* ¥ 
Mar. 89.9 : pe ‘ 105.0 | A 
April || 96.8 110.4 ase M 
May 98.0 ‘ om | J 
June 94.7 : 106.0 5 
July 94.0* 110.8 |} 106.1 A 
Aug. ; 106.2 Si 
Sept. : 106.8 0. 
Oct. » ° ous - 107.9 N 
Nov. ae ° aie ‘ . 108.4 D. 
Dec. iain | 2 oie ° ‘ ian nie 
chomeaan 3 500* 182 2200 || 6 700°4|802/279|| 101/88 — 
Europe (concl.) : 
Nether- Ruma- : Czecho-|| Yugo- 
lands Poland*® nia™ Sweden Switzerland dleveliell clavie Date 
TP Ill Ill Ill Ill Ill Ill I 
(A) || (A)? [cayeye ry] (aye |B) (a) _ 
w. W.s. w. Ww.s.* w. ws. || W.S. 1929 
106.3 72.1 84.6 || 113.6 | 128.0 e : 1937 
100.0 || 100.0 100.0 . 100.0 || 100.0°4| 100.0 1938 
108.0 || 103.7 101.4 . 99.7 : 106.5 1939 
108.4% 109.2 105.2 : 98.3 a 107.8 1940 
= 83.2% || 100.6 102.8 , 112.9%” 1941 
: 87.7 99.7 107.9 ; : 1942 
: 89.2 105.4 109.6 : 1943 
sas 108.5 104.9 : 1944 
=e 109.8 99.7 || 131.1% 1945 
100.0'* - 109.6 || 80.725 1946 
140.9" 122.9 || 85.47 
; 90.4 967: zo 
: 91.3 Mai 
130.0 || 91.77 po 
; 92.2 Me 
, 92.4" ~ 
132.3 || 92.6 Jul 
; 94.3 ‘aon 
; 95.2 Sent 
134.5 He Oa 
: 162.0 _ 





Dec. |}... ' 24 ne 161.0 |... 
Persons cov. 668 249* ||605/386|| 481 308 1 055 457 || 755/... 99 


_(thousands) | 






















































































I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments : III (A). All establishments of a given importance; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to4 
type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 

1Jan. * Jan. ; including salaried employees. * Old territory ‘ Including mining. * Since June 1937, 
including the Saar territory. * Territory as of Sept. 1939 ; including salaried employees. Figures from 1939 to 
1944, May of each year; and for 1945, Jan. "Excluding building. * Including construction, but exclu- 
ding a large part of building. *May. *° Dec. ; since 1940, new series based on April 1939, and spliced to old 
series. Annual figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec., and 
1945: Mar., June and Sept. ™ Annual figures June of each year. * Including employers and workers on 
own account. *™ Statistics of establishments type B ; Jan. 1947 = 100. ™ Statistics of type B, linked up with 
statistics of type A of the preceding period. ** Fascist Confederation of Industrial Employers. ** Jan.-Oct. 
17 Including public utilities. 1° July-Dec. ; statistics of establishments type B for manufacturing industry, 
excluding utilities (wage earners only). ** Since Jan. 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the 
Olza. *Jan.-June. ® Annual figures end of each year. * Excluding Bessarabia and part of Tram 
sylvania, Bucovina and Dobroudja. * Covering all factories, as defined by the Factory Act. ™ 31 Dec. 
* Oct.-Dec. * Jan., Mar.-Dec. * Jan.-Nov. ™ Av of the 12 months ending in June of the year 
indicated. * Not compiled owing to dislocation of industry due to fuel and bad weather crisis. *° 1937. 


eo 
Persons cov 

(thousands 
a —__ 


. 1. Comp 
insurance sta 
III (B). Repr 
type A series. 


’ Calculat 


: Mar., J 
Jan, 1947 =j 


TABLE II. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (concl.) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked (1937 = 100) 





AMERICA ASIA II EuROPE 





7 — (Donets) Japan’ alesting Germany* || Denmark 


Finland 





III (A/B)* || III (B)* | III (B) || III (A/B)* || III (B)* |} III (B)* Ill (B)? | 


III (B)* 








| 
“| Ww. | ow. w. || w. w. 


w. 





. 90.3 
100.0° 


100.0* 107.2 
91.6 112.0*° 
78.5 ° ° 





100.0 
99.4 
107.7 
93.8 
94.2 
101.5 
106.5 
107.7 
94.3 
115.0" 








198.8 
187.62 





122.5" 
123.0 
118.3 
122.7 
127.0 
128.8 
129.7 
130.3 
134.7 
135.3 
137.1 
137.0 


90* 


146.3 
150.9 
151.8" 
151.7" 


Dec. 154.6* 





2 995/ 


12 514/ t esed 


7999 


Persons cov. 


(thousands) 19 






































84.3 
100.0 
104.9 


93.7 
78.3 


97.7* 
99.4" 
93.9° 
110.1* 
114.5* 





123.3" 
124.5" 
119.1" 


125.6" 


84 








Europe (concl.) 





Sweden 
III(A)** 
w. 


Italy Norway || Poland 
III (A/B) |/III (a/s)* TIT (A) 


Hungary 
I/III (A)? 
Ww.* 











Czechosiov. 
III (A)* 
Ww. 





111.4 


100.0 
108.9 


108.8"* 


84.7 


100.0 
99.7 


104.3 


99.4 
96.8 
102.8 
105.9 
107.5 
102.9 


83.8 


100.0 ° 
98.2 
101.0 
93.0 
99.3 
97.7 
96.8 
91.8 


109.1 
100.0 


100.4 


100.0 
105.8 104.1 


114.4 106.5** 
122.3 ° 











84,3%* 


1947: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


100.0 
91.2 
96.5 
98.4 

103.9 

106.7 

113.5 

113.3 

112.4 








‘Persons cov. 
(thousands) || 2200 || 802/279 176/102 || 668 598 















































3 037/1 522 








| 
| 








LC 
insurance statistics. 





Isory social insurance statistics (sickness, ‘accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance ; 


lll (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a 


type A series. IV. Estimates. W: Wage earners. S: Salaried employees. 


* Calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of hours worked per 


* Including mining. ‘ May. 
*Jan.-Aug. * Total number of days worked. 
1° Jan.-July. 


worker. * Excluding building. 
of type A of the preceding period. 
1937, including the Saar Territory. 
building. 2* Jan.-Mar. 


* Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics 
* Old territory. 
" Including construction, but excluding a large part of 
18 Dec. ; since 1940, new series based on April 1939 = 100, and spliced to old 


* Since 


series. Annual figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 


1945: Mar., June and Sept. ** Week in October of each year. * Jan.-June. 


Jan. 1947 = 100. 27 Jan. 


4* Statistics of establishments ; 





Cost of Living and Food Prices 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


AFRICA AMERICA 








French . 
Country Southern Union of . 
Equa- Rhode- Sudan South || Canada | United New- 
= sia Africa States foundland 








Town or no. || Brazza- ‘ Omdur- St. 
of localities ville? Cairo 5 man 34-56 John’s 
Aug. 1935- Oct. 
1939 1938 1939 1938 





Original base Jan. 1913- 
(= 100) Oct.1938 July 1914 





Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 





1929 
1931 
1933 


1947 


1947 : Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





1948: Jan. 



































June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1948 : Jan. ove ane 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneovt 


* Europeans. * Oct. * Including heating and soap. ‘ Since July 1941, a-e. * Up to June 1941, inaet 
ing heating and lighting. *Dec. "June * June and Dec. * As from Jan. 1944, the index is calcula 


on a slightly different basis. *'* May and July.-Dec. ™ Jan-Nov. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 269 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


AMERICA (cont.) 








t = 
or British West Indies — Bolivia il | Chile 





Town or no. Jamaica St. Trini- | Buenos 
Aires 


of localities (Kingston) | Vincent} dad Santiago 





Original base Aug. Aug. ” Oct. Mar. 
(= 100) 1939 | 1939 | 1935 | q933 1928 
































Cost of living 


Composition 
of the index - oe 








1929 
1931 














1931 
1933 
1935 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 





1947 : Feb. ose 
Mar. an 188 259 
April a 188 265 
May — 188 266 

192 270 

192 277 

194 ° 276 

198 on 272 

197 ene awe ont 271 

198 ose coe ose 271 

Dec. _ — one ein an 

1948 : Jan. wi a eee 












































Composition of the indices: a = Food ; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
‘Sept. *Mar., July and Oct.-Dec. * Aug. ‘Sept.-Dec. * New series with base 1943 = 100, spliced 
to old series by I.L.0. *Jan. * Aug.-Dec. 





270 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


America (cont.) 


Country British British Domin- 

Guiana | Hon- | Mexico | Panama | Paraguay, ican 

Be duras Republic 

Town or no. || 39 | George-| Belize | Mexico | Panama| Asuncién| Li Trujillo 
of localities town City 


Original base Mar.- Sept. 1934 1939-40 1938 — 














July- 
(=100) Dec. 1937|Dec. 1938} 1939 





Cost of living 


Composition 
of the index oe e 








1929 
1931 
1933 
1935 
1937 


1947: Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 




















1947 : Feb. one ° 
Mar. one 181 ‘ _ 216 238 
April an 181 ane 217 255 
May ie 181 pas 210 263 
June oie 179 . ous 208 275 
July ies 181 di 208 278 
Aug. aie 188 ° én 205 281 
Sept. eee 186 ° eee 211 277 
Oct. eo 194 eve 216 244 
Nov. we 194 > ide cob 246 
Dec. me oe al 


1948 ; Jan. ooo eee 219 



































— 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 

1 July-Dec. *Mar.-Dec. *Sept. ‘Aug. * Up to Sept. 1933, excluding heating. * From 1937, ne¥ Compositior 
series with base 1934-36 = 100. ’Mar. *June and Dec. *Nov. **June-Nov. ™ Apr.-Dec. * Includ 


ov. ¢ Au 
calculated fc 
Series, 10 Se 














INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 271 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


AmeEnica (concl.) ASIA 








Vene- Netherlands 


Countey Uruguay! ucla China Cyprus India Indies 





Town or no. Caracas — Shanghai — | Bombay | Batavia| Makassar 


of localities 
Original base 1933 Jan.-June Aug. 1926| July 1933-| Jan. July 
(= 100) 1937 July 1927|June 1934; 1929 1938 


Cost of living 


Composition 
of the index oe 




















1929 ° 
1931 ° 
100 

115 
189 
542 
1814 

4 078 
11 339 
38 554 ° 
° 141 821 24 978 
381*** 255041 | 337 601 


1 565 385 |3 078 307 








533 000 |1 045 000 
535 000 
585 000 





4 347 000 | 


eo 4649 4 26 4 6 6 








5 983 000 |11 293 — 





Food 





100 

103 
139 
480 

2 067 

4 084 
11 400 
41 696 ° 
134 042 25 560 
247 682 | 338 894 


1 395 400 2 950 499 


504 000 
501 000 
524 000 
630 000 
903 000 
1 364 000 
11 304 000 
1 727 000 
2 412 000 
2 722 000 5 230 000 
3 758 000 6 878 000 















































P 809 000 fg reg 


Composition of the indices : a= Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢e = Miscellaneous, 


Including soap and coal. * New series with base 1941 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. * Jan.- 

ov. “Aug. * June and Dec. * Jan.-Oct. 7 Until Jan. 1947, excluding heating and lighting. * Average 

calculated for a period of less than one year. * New series with base 1938 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old 
Series. *Sept.-Dec. ™ July. 








272 INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 




































































Asia (concl.) 
Country Japan _ Palestine Cou 
C.B.S.* 0.8.* J.A.* 
| ‘Town or no. . — 
of localities 7 Tokyo Beirout 3 3 Town 
Original base 21 Mar.1936- July June-Aug. Aug. Rt 
"(= 100) 20Mar.1937| 1937 1939 Jan. 1942 1939 Origin 
Cost of living = 
| Composition 
of the index | oe oe a, be Compe 
of the 
1929 . ‘ . 
1931 . ° ° ° . 192 
1933 ; ; ; ; 198 
1935 : 193 
1937 : - 193 
1938 198 
193 
193 
194 
194 
194 
194: 
194: 
194: 
194( 
194’ 
1947: | 
: 
d 
] 
d 
d 
d 
s 
¢ 
? 
I 
1948: J 
a 
1929 
—__________ 1933 
100** 100'* 1935 
92 98 | 1936 
ees | 1937 
147 1938 
15 1939 
233 
290 1940 
278 eed 
— | 1943 
| 1944 
1945 
1946 
1947: Feb. 1947 
Mar. eee ia 
April os ae 
May we fel 1947: Fe 
June wie ae M: 
July eee eee | Ay 
Aug. sue eae 38: Mi 
Sept. 392 Ju 
Oct. ane eco ied ves eos on Ju 
Nov. wet one oes eos ees _— ane one Av 
Dec. eee eae eee in we wii ae one Se) 
Oc 
1948 : Jan. oon on wae inna ‘ils on aa one No 
De 
































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing ; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneow. 1948: Jay 
1 New series with base March 1946=100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. * National Bank. * Cabine! — 
Bureau of Statistics. ‘* July. *June and Dec. *May. 7 June-Aug. * Jan. ® Office of Statistics. *° Frow 
1929 to 1936, official index based on food, soap and kerosene priced in 3 Arab markets ; from 1937 to Avs @ Composi 
1939, new official series based on food, soap and kerosene priced in 3 Jewish markets; from Aug. 1939! 
1 Jan. 1942, new series based on all expenditure groups calculated by Jewish Agency for Palestine ; from 1 Jat * Territ 
1942, new official “ Wages Committee ”’ index, covering all groups in 3 Arab and 3 Jewish markets ; each serit 
spliced to preceding series. * Up to 1937, including heating and lighting. 2* New series based on food, s0#? and 2 child: 
and kerosene, linked up with old index, priced in Arab markets. ** New series, based on food, soap and kero B= 100, 12 
sene, linked up with old index, priced in Jewish markets. ** From 1942, official food-group index in 3 by LL.O. t 
markets linked to old index. + From 1942, official food-group index in 3 Jewish markets linked to old indes. wverage ofr 
1* Jewish Agency for Palestine. *’ Aug. ** New series, Aug. 1946 = 100. Interim j 







INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 273 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Europe 








Country G. Britain 
Bel- Bul- Den- rth 
gium garia mark France . he an d 





je —_ 72 62 |12-67"| 200 45 dep. | 24-504 
July 


Original base ‘ 1936- 
100) 1913-1914 1938. | 1914 1930 | jo1% 


Cost of living 


Composition 
of the index a,b,d,e 














1929 119° 
1933 96 
1935 89 
1936 93 
1937 100 
104 
105 
116° 





333 
1947 339 


1947: Feb. 328 
Mar. 
April 
May 





Nov. 
Dec. 


/ 1948: Jan. 






































° 86 
° 73 
100"* 84 
° 100 


1784 
215 155 
300 186 
318 217 
310 266 
323 338 
347 465 
491 830 








1947 


. 574 1116 
117 280 ° 682 ° 

| 118 278 584 . 
130 ° 679 1114 
125 ° 574 ° 
131 131 303 565 . 
128 -| 122 320 ° 568 1 326 
124 116 323 ° 580 ° 


| 


1947: Feb. 


115 336 
115 339 945 
| Dec. on _ 


1948 : Jan. 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


*Territory before 1938. *1938 = 100, U.S. Zone; Oct. *1938 = 100, British Zone; Oct. ‘* July- 
Dee. * April; official prices ; food index based on normal consumption of family consisting of man, wife 
and 2 children. * April. ’April-Dec. * Retail price index. *Jan.-April. *° Retail price index, base 1936-38 
= 100. 1 1929-1930: 65 towns. Monthly indices: 12 towns. ** New index with base 1939 = 100, spliced 
by LL.O. to old series. ** July. * Until 1936: 21 towns. ** New index (base 1938 = 100); weighted 
ry aa retail prices of 20 articles of food in cities of over 10,000 population, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 

nterim index. 








347 ees 172 



































274 INDEX NUMBERS 


OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


























































































































Europe (cont.) 
Country 
Hun- Luxem- Nether- 
Greece onan Ireland| Iceland} Italy hour Norway coi Poland | Portugal 
Town or no. Buda- Reykja- 3 
of localities || “4 pest | 120 vik 50 ® 31 6 | Warsaw | Lisbon 
Original base|} Dec. July | Jan.-Mar. June 1938- July 1 
(= 100) 1914 | 1913 | jo14 | 1939 '| 1928 | 1914 | 1938 | ogg | 1928 [sm Ie 
Cost of living 
——— a-e a-d a-e ae a-e a-c,@ a-e a-e a-e a-b 
1929 . 115 104 ° 110 127 100 ° 161 
1931 76 98 94 ° 96 115 92 . 134 
1933 87 88 89 ° 88 100 89 ° 108 
1935 90 89 92 . 84 94 91 ° 97 
1937 100 100 100 ° 100 100 100 100 100 ‘ 
1938 99 101 102 ° 108 103 103 101 98 100 
1939 99 99 105 1005 113 103 105 102 98* 10 
1940 109! 107 121 131 132 111’ 122 117 ° 111 
1941 eco 127 133 163 152 ° 143 134 ° 122 
1942 eve 148 147 212 174 ° 152 144 ° 138 
1943 eee 174 166 256 ° ° 155 149 ° 154 
1944 ee eee 174 268 > 173* 157 153° ° 172 
1945 ee eco 173 277 e 215 160 176**| 8 756"*| 188 
1946 ee 103°*; 171 293 ° 272 164 193"; 10855 208 
1947 eee 125 3165 4 942° 165 211 
1947 : Feb. 207" 120 174 316 4016 277 166 198 13 380 221 
ar. 210 119 ° 310 4130 278 166 200 14 055 217 
April 209 123 ° 310 4500 277 167 200 14 546 217 
May 216 122 179 311 4721 276 167 200 eve 213 
June 217 136 e 310 5 029 278 167 203 ene 210 
July 223 111 ° 310 5191 eee 166 200 oo 203 
Aug. oon 110 188 312 5 477 eee 164 197 ooo 200 
Sept. ml 118 ° 312 | 5760 wed 163 200 pons 210 
Oct. eee 138 ° 325 5 740 eee 163 198 eo 207 
Nov. - 148 oe 326 5 496 ° 163 198 eco 208 
Dec. eee 142 ° 328 5 317 - 163 eve ee 208 
1948: Jan. ee ° 319 163 211 
I 
Food 
1929 ° 132 108 ° 117 141 100 ° 180 
1931 71 102 94 ° 97 119 88 e 137 
1933 83 86 84 ° 86 98 83 ° 107 
1935 86 87 90 ° 85 91 88 ° 93 
1937 100 100 100 ° 100 100 100 100 100 . 
1938 98 102 102 P 108 104 104 103 95 100 
1939 97 99 104 100° 113 104 106 103 96° 10r' 
1940 109' 112 117 141 132 111’ 127 122 ° 111 
1941 eee 141 129 194 159 ° 152 146 ° 124 
1942 es 163 143 274 194 ° 158 160 ° 141 
1943 ee 204 159 330 ° ° 160 162 ° 154 
1944 oe eee 168 334 ° 173* 161 166° " 173 
1945 eee 169 342 ° 208 163 170**| 11 371" 192 
1946 eee 106** 169 361 3 655* 254 163 196"" | 12773 217 
1947 ee 143 coe 373 6 299 ene 162 one “e 220 
1947 : Feb. 196? 137 174 394 5 111 264 162 208 14 691 232 
ar. 201 134 ° 380 5 228 264 163 210 15 568 227 
April 197 142 : 371 5 746 263 163 211 16 115 227 
May 206 136 180 372 6 037 260 164 211 ose 223 
June 207 162 " 362 6 447 264 164 218 220 
July 217 117 . 356 6 633 eve 164 220 ove 211 
Aug. ee 118 192 356 6 985 eco 162 212 . 208 
Sept. eee 131 ° 356 7 392 coe 160 217 i 220 
Oct. eee 167 ° 378 7 338 158 213 eee 216 
Nov. eee 184 ~ 379 6 967 158 213 ° 217 
Dec. eee 172 ° 382 6 687 158 eee 216 
1948: Jan. ° 360 159 221 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
1 Jan.-Nov. * New series 1939 = 100; Athens, composition a-c, e. *Aug.-Dec. ‘ New index with 


base Aug. 1946 = 100. 


inhabitants, spliced by I.L.0. to old series. 
18 Mar.-Dec. 


| Mar.-Sept.; Dec. 








§ Jan.-Mar. 


? Jan.-Sept. 


* Oct.-Dec. 


* Jan.-July. 


* New index with base 1938 = 100, for 62 cities with over 50, 


2°Sept. and Dee. 
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(Base: 1937 = 100) 
























































































































































I Europe (concl.) OcBANIA 
Country umania) Sweden | Switzer-| Czecho- Yugoslavia Austra- | New 
land | slovakia| Ttkey lia | Hawaii) 7 and 
C.8.1.3 Soc.* N.B.* Cc.L.* ein 
Town or no. || Bucha- Bel- /3 (Croat. Hono- ” 
of localities || rest 60 $4 | Prague | Istanbul) de &Slov.)4| 5° lulu | #25 
Original base July June July | Jan.-June July 1923- | Mar. 1926- 
"(= 100) 1933 | i914 | 1914 | i91% | “to1a’ | 1926 1914 |} 1927 | 1943 | 1930 
Cost of living 
Composition 
of the index a-e a-e a-d a-e a-e ac,e a-e a-e a-e 
1929 ° 104" | 118 106 142 128 154 118 ; 109 
1931 e 98 110 99 123 112 130 100 ° 98 
1933 84 947 96 96 107 102 102 92 : 86 
1935 87 96" | 94 98 98 95 93 95 91 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 ‘ 100 
1938 105 | 102° 100 105 100° |} 111 106 103 . 103 
1939 112 | 106" 101 115 101 115 109 105 ; 107 
1940 152 | 119° 110 141 112 149 143 110 : 112 
1941 218 | 135" 127 165 137 ‘ 194 115 : 116 
1942 $21 | 146" 141 179 232 ; ; 125 ; 120 
1943 434 148 149 177 346 ° ‘ 129 100° 123° 
1944 651 149 152 178 338 e ° 129 102 123 
1945 3 852 149° 153 187 353 ° 7 129 104 123 
1946 23 700 150 152 341 341 ° ° 131 113 123 
1947 ooo 159 159 326 ose ° a" 136 128 oss 
1947: Feb. |/101 502 F 155 345 347 ‘ 133¢ . . 
Mar. /|/119 825 157 155 346 353 ° ‘ ° 1265 124 
April |/342 080 ‘ 156 328 348 ° ‘ ° ° ° 
May /|431 445 fe 158 327 346 ° f 134° . . 
June |'518 256 160 159 327 346 . : . 126 126 
July 39 791 ° 159 316 343 ° " ° ° ° 
Aug. 150"), 159 312 345 ‘ : 137° , : 
Sept. 181 | 162" 159 314 346 : : ; 130 | 126 
Oct. one ° 163 314 344 . ‘ ° ° ° 
Nov. ove ° 163 316 ees m pe 140° ° 
Dec. oe 163 163 319 ose ‘ " . 131 
1948: Jan. ae ° = 321 ose . ° 
Food 
? 
1929 . 108 "| 120 124 165 135 149 123 , 106 
1931 ‘ 93 109 107 118 115 124 97 ° 88 
1933 82 88 90 98 90 99 96 88 ° 77 
1935 86 93 88 98 95 94 90 95 e 87 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 . 100 
1938 107 | 104 100 103 98'* |} 113 110 104 ‘ 104 
1939 115 107 102 114 98 115 112 109 ° 110 
1940 164 122 113 137 111 142 154 110 ‘ 113 
1941 272 139° 135 151 141 . 221 111 e 115 
1942 416 150° 155 155 275 ‘ ‘ 121 ° 118 
1943 578 149 163 154 449 ‘ . 122 100° ° 
1944 875 148* 166 155 399 . ° 120 100 
1945 6 418 147 166 160 407 fe ° 121 101 
1946 41 729 148 162 342 405 ‘ ‘ 122 117 
1947 aie oie 171 317 oe e ° 129 one 
1947: Feb. |1194517 | 150 166 | 338 | 417 ‘ : 127 ‘ : 
Mar. |/223 741 154 166 338 418 ° m 128 135 ° 
April ||588 539 154 166 308 408 ° . 127 ° ° 
May |/781 742 154 170 308 403 . ° 128 ° 
June |/992 867 155 172 309 398 ° P 128 137 
July |/997 533 154 171 317 400 ie . 130 139 
Aug. hele 155 171 306 402 ‘ ° 130 141 
Sept. pe 160 172 310 oon ‘ ‘ 130 143 
Oct. nie 160 177 308 _ ‘ ‘ 131 143 
| Nov. oe 160 177 311 one ‘ ‘ 133 145 
| Dec, ine 160 178 316 ose e ° 137 144 
| 1948 ; Jan. = 167 oes 321 on s ‘ 138 1465 ° 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food ; b = Fuel and light ; e¢ = Clothing; d = Rent ; ¢ = Miscellaneous 

* Central Statistical Institute. * Social Board. * National Bank. ‘ Chamber of Labour. * Since 
Mar. 1941 : Zagreb only. * Quarterly averages. ' Including heating. * Mar. * New special wartime 
Price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to old retail price series. ** New series with base 
1938 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to old series. ™ Currency reorganisation. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Employment Service Organisation. Fourth Item on the Agenda. International 
Labour Conference, Thirty-First Session, San Francisco, 1948. Report IV (2). 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. 89 pp. 50c.; 2s. 6d. 


The comments of Governments on the proposed texts for a Convention and 
Recommendation on the subject of employment service organisation are reproduced 
in this report, which also briefly surveys these comments.1 The report concludes 
with the proposed texts, modified in the light of the Government replies, which 
are submitted as the basis for the second discussion of the subject by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at its 31st Session. 


Partial Revision of the Convention (No. 4) coneerning Employment of Women 
during the Night (1919) and of the Convention (No. 41) coneerning Employment 
of Women during the Night (revised 1934). Ninth Item on the Agenda. Inter- 
national Labour Conference, Thirty-First Session, San Francisco, 1948. Report IX. 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. 51 pp. 35c.; 1s. 9d. 


Partial Revision of the Convention (No. 6) concerning the Night Work of Young 
Persons Employed in Industry (1919). Tenth Item on the Agenda. International 
Labour Conference, Thirty-First Session, San Francisco, 1948. Report X. Inter- 
national Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. 67 pp. 35c.; 1s. 9d. 


The International Labour Conference at its 31st Session is called upon to take 
a decision regarding the partial revision of the Night Work (Women) Convention, 
1919, and the Night Work (Women) Convention (Revised) 1934. The decision 
to place this question on the Conference agenda was made by the Governing Body 
after a consideration of the observations made by the Governments in a ten-yearly 
report * submitted in April 1947 to the Governments of all States members on the 
working of these two Conventions. This earlier report was prepared with a view 
to the possible revision of the Conventions, in particular so as to make the term 
** night ” more flexible—a revision which appeared necessary in order to facilitate 
the working of the double day-shift system which has been assuming increasing 
importance in the post-war economy of a number of countries. The Governing 
Body drew up, on the basis of the Governments’ observations, a list of points 
which it considered specially worthy of attention, and these were submitted to the 
Governments on 1 August 1947 for further observations. 


1 A note on the report circulated to the Governments (Report IV (1)) appeared in the 
International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947, p. 385. 

* Prepared in accordance with the decision of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office at its 101st Session to restore the regular procedure of presenting to the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference periodical reports on the working of Conventions. Cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947, p. 416. 
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The present report contains the observations of Governments on the ten-yearly 
report and the list of points, an analysis of the conclusions, and draft amendments. 
Appendices contain the text of the draft amendments and the draft text of the 
proposed revising Convention. 

The Conference is also called upon to take a decision regarding the partial 
revision of the Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Convention, 1919. Revision 
of this Convention has been envisaged for some time ; an early revision was requested 
in a resolution adopted by the Conference at its 27th Session (Paris, 1945), and 
another resolution adopted at the same session called for the raising of the standards 
of the Convention to the level of those then proposed, and since adopted, for young 
persons employed in non-industrial occupations (Convention No. 79), and for the 
incorporation in the Convention of additional limitations, ¢.g., the introduction 
of a consecutive rest period of at least twelve hours for children below 16 years 
of age. 

In placing this question on the Conference agenda, the Governing Body drew 
up a list of important points and arranged for a ten-yearly report on the working 
of the Convention to be dispatched to Governments. The arrangement of Report X 
is therefore similar to that of Report [X ; the text of the observations of Govern- 
ments is followed by an analysis of the observations, and the text of the draft 
amendments proposed by the Office and the draft text of the proposed revising 
Convention are appended. 


Employment, Unemployment and Labour Foree Statistics. A Study of Methods. 
Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 7 (Part 1). International Labour Office, 
Geneva, 1948. 130 pp. 75c.; 3s. 9d. 


This report was prepared as a basis for discussion at the Sixth International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians held at Montreal, 1947. Since the subject of 
unemployment statistics was discussed at the second International Conference in 
1925, many developments have occurred in this branch of labour statistics, owing 
partly to the mobilisation of manpower in many countries during the war and partly 
to the development of policies of full employment. The report describes, discusses 
and appraises the methods adopted in the different countries in compiling statistics 
of employment and unemployment. Special attention is given to the statistics 
of total manpower or labour force which have been developed in recent years, 
especially in the United States and Canada. 

The resolutions adopted on these subjects by the Conference, which will be trans- 
mitted to Governments for their information, are given in the general report of the 
Conference (Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 7, Part 4), now in the press. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Documentation économique. Revue bibliographique trimestrielle. Paris, Presses 
universitaires de France. No. 20, First Quarter, 1947. x+105 pp. Annual sub- 
scription, 750 frs. ; 200 frs. each number. 


The publication of Documentation économique was suspended in 1939 after the 
appearance of No. 19, but has now been resumed. This bibliographical review, 
which is now prepared and published jointly by the National Institute of Statistics 
and Economic Studies and the Association for Economic and Social Documentation, 
gives a subject-classification and analysis of articles appearing in the more impor- 
tant economic journals. The general form of the publication has not been changed, 
but the number of periodicals covered is considerably larger ; the editors hope to 
publish special numbers in the future devoted in each case to a major economic 
problem of current interest (e.g., currency, full employment) and at a later date to 
analyse books as well as periodicals. 


The British Commonwealth and World Society. Proceedings of the Third Un- 
official Conference on British Commonwealth Relations, London, 17 February to 
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3 March 1945. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. Edited by Richard Frost. Oxford University Press, 1947. xii+204 pp. 15s. 


In this volume is summarised the work of the third of a series of conferences 
convened by the Royal Institute of International Affairs and the Institutes of 
International Affairs in the Dominions to discuss British Commonwealth relations. 
The delegates to these conferences attend in their individual capacity, the dis- 
cussions are held in private, and the points of view expressed are therefore entirely 
open and free. 

The first half of the book is devoted to an analysis of the opinions, and more 
especially the differences of opinion, appearing in the preliminary documents 
submitted to the secretariat. The subjects dealt with are : economic interests ; 
problems of race and migration ; the Commonwealth and the colonies ; methods 
of consultation and co-operation ; regionalism as an approach to security ; world 
security ; and the British Commonwealth and the world. The second half of the 
book summarises the discussions on the more important of these subjects ; 
these discussions provide much interesting material concerning the differences 
of outlook which arise between the constituent members of the Commonwealth. 

The summary of preliminary papers and the report of the discussion on race 
and migration are of special interest in connection with the work of the I.L.O. The 
views on such problems as the status of indigenous peoples, outlets for Asiatic 
emigration and the position of Indians in Natal, expressed in a frank and friendly 
discussion between a group of persons whose integrity and desire for just and 
beneficial solutions are individually and collectively beyond dispute, cannot fail 
to be of the greatest interest at the present day. 


Pressure of Population and Economie Efficiency in India. By D. Guosx. Indian 
Council of World Affairs. Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, London, Oxford University 
Press, 1946. iv+109 pp. 3 rupees 4 annas. 

A lucid and objective presentation of one of the most fundamental economic 
problems of India. After discussing the structure and mechanism of growth of 
the Indian population, the author studies this growth against the background of 


economic resources of the country and their development, and traces its influence 
on the industrial and agricultural efficiency as well as on the nutrition and health 
of the people. The work concludes with a consideration of the possible rate of 
population growth in future, and an examination of the various social and economic 
problems which must be solved if a rising standard of living is to be ensured for an 


increasing population. 


Industrial Relations in Denmark. Socialt Tidsskrift, Copenhagen, 1947. 32 pp. 


The editors of this English translation of basic Danish collective agreements 
and laws governing trade disputes intend it to serve as an introduction to the 
Danish system of industrial relations and as a contribution to the “ solution of 
one of the biggest problems of the present time ”’. 

The texts are arranged in chronological order and consist of the September 
Agreement of 1899 between the Danish Employers’ Confederation and the Confede- 
ration of Danish Trade Unions, the Standard Rules for the Settlement of Labour 
Disputes adopted by the “‘ Joint Committee of 17 August 1908”, Act No. 536 of 
4 October 1919 concerning the Permanent Court of Arbitration, the Agreement 
of 5 October 1936 between the Danish Employers’ Confederation and the Confede- 
ration of Danish Trade Unions concerning the rules for the negotiation of agree- 
ments, and the Intervention in Labour Disputes Act of 21 December 1945. 


Industrial Relations in Australia. By O..de R. FoeNnaNpER. Melbourne Univer- 
sity Press. xvi+232 pp. 17s. 6d. 


The main object of this book, the author states, is to throw further light on the 
working of authoritative control in Australia under the Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, 1904-1934. This he has accomplished by a painstaking, 
objective analysis of the Conciliation Act as construed and interpreted in more 
than five hundred decisions of the High Court of Australia and of the Common- 
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wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. From this the reader is able to 
obtain an impartial picture of authoritative control in industrial relations, its 
strength and weakness, its success and failure. The work does not take account of 
emergency wartime provisions for the handling of Australian industrial relations, 
nor does it treat of the 1947 amendments to the Conciliation Act.* 

The author first examines the steps resulting in the making of an award, the 
general character of awards, their contents, scope, duration, interpretation and 
enforcement, and appeal proceedings. He then discusses the application of the 
basic wage and its economic aspects, the future level of the Court’s basic wage and 
the basic wage of the States. The third part of the book deals with other remuneration 
prescribed by the Court, namely, the secondary wage, piece work, casual work, 
junior workers, wage rates for other than ordinary working time, and allowances. 

The final part of the work is devoted to trade unions. After a brief reference 
to the formative stage of the Australian trade unions, their acceptance of authori- 
tative control in industrial relations, and the sacrifices made by unions in accepting 
this method, the author discusses the Act as it affects the self-governing rights of 
trade unions, as well as the relations between unions and relations of unions with 
employers. The advantages and disadvantages to a trade union of registration 
are then evaluated. The book concludes with a short chapter on employer organi- 
sations under the Commonwealth Act. 


Labour in South East Asia : A Symposium. Edited by P. P. Prtiar. New Delhi, 
Indian Council of World Affairs, 1947. xi+277 pp. 


This volume consists of systematic studies of labour in India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Malaya, Indonesia, Siam, the Philippines, Indo-China and China. All the studies 
except those for the first three of these countries are reproduced from the Monthly 
Labor Review of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. Though 
the studies make no claim to be completely up-to-date, they present a mass of 
exceedingly useful information, and their publication in this form appears most 
timely. 


Nase novo socijalno osiguranje (Our New Social Insurance). By Dr. N. DitBer. 
Belgrade, Vesnika rada, 1947. 190 pp. 18 dinars. 


An account of the new social insurance scheme in Yugoslavia, which came 
into force on 1 January 1947 and covers insurance against sickness, maternity, 
invalidity, old age and death, occupational risks and children’s allowances. 
Although primarily intended for Yugoslav readers and more especially for insured 
persons themselves, the study gives much information of great value to students 
of social insurance in general. The first part describes the broad lines of the Yugo- 
slav social insurance scheme and refers to the principles on which it is based. 
The second part gives details of the conditions for qualification for benefits, the 
principles for determination of their amount, contributions, and finally the orga- 
nisation and administration of the scheme and the method of settling disputes. 
The appendix contains a list of all Acts, Orders and Regulations concerning the 
new insurance scheme published prior to 15 July 1947. 


Vingt-cing années de régime des allocations familiales en Belgique. By Georges 
de LeENER. Brussels, Office de Publicité, S.C., 1947. 188 pp. 


The author, a professor at the Université Libre in Brussels, here describes briefly 
the growth of family allowances in Belgium, from the voluntary establishment 
in 1921 by employers in Verviers of the first equalisation fund to the comprehensive 
and elaborate system in force in 1947. The principal legislative steps in this evolu- 
tion were the Act of 14 April 1928 which required holders of public contracts and 
public authorities to pay allowances; the Act of 4 August 1930 which made 
payment of the allowances to all employees compulsory ; the Act of 10 June 1937 
establishing a correlative mutual scheme covering all self-employed persons and 
employers ; and the legislative Decree of 28 December 1944 which co-ordinates the 
schemes in the general social security scheme.* Much stress is laid on the origin 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947, p. 316. 
* Cf. Idem, Vol. LI, No. 4, Apr. 1945, p. 524; see also “ The First Reconstruction 
Measures in Liberated Belgium ’’ by Raoul Miry, ibid., pp. 419-432. 
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of family allowances in the spontaneous action of Belgian employers and on subse- 
quent continuance of the Belgian spirit of association as manifested in the number 












































and character of individual funds through which the scheme now functions.* I 

A number of provisions of the present scheme are described and commented 1 
on briefly. There are now practically no Belgian children who are not legally 
covered under one or another part of the system. Considerable attention is given 
to the persistent problems resulting from the bifurcation under which allowances P 
for employees are financed by employers’ contributions while those for the self- 
employed are paid for through their own contributions on a mutual principle. This 
has resulted in much smaller allowances for the self-employed, due in part to the N 
difficulty of collecting contributions from self-employed persons who have no children. 

The author discusses objectively a number of difficulties at present confronting 

the Belgian scheme. He refers to its great complexity and recognises that the by 
multiplicity of funds (including mutual funds, they totalled nearly 150 in 1947) fo 
may be excessive, but he believes that these drawbacks are at least partially offset Ig 
by the advantages of flexibility and decentralisation. He does not discuss funda- 

mental alternatives to the financing of allowances by employers such as general 

State financing, which under some of the newer schemes has permitted a much Cl 
simpler administrative structure. References are made in the study to demographic 

and other objectives of family allowances, but the author thinks that no definitive 19 
conclusions can be drawn as yet from Belgian statistics regarding the effect of 

allowances on the birth rate. 

The South African Indian Question. By H. S. L. Potax. Studies in Conflict = 
and Co-operation, No. 5. Ledbury, Herefordshire, England, Le Play House Press, 

1947. 16 pp. Po 

A concise and lucid summary of the problem of racial discrimination against Ste 
Indians in South Africa from the beginning up to the end of February, 1947. 

A History of Portugal. By H. V. Livermore. Cambridge University Press, Th 
1947. xvi+502 pp. 36s. 

In a rapid but well documented narrative the reader of this history is carried , 
from pre-Roman times to virtually the present day, and the story concludes with edit 
a brief outline of the political and economic system developed by the present régime. 85e 
There is a selected bibliography, and a handy index provides a miniature encyclo- : 
paedia of Portuguese affairs. Sen 

194 
e 
Books Received 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
The Hyderabad Government Builetin on Economie Affairs, Vol. I, No 1, Nov. 
1947. Hyderabad, Economic Intelligence Office, 1947. 96 pp. 
NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 

Capitalism and its Culture. By Jerome Davis. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 

Inc., 1935. xxviii+556 pp. Charts. Ne 
Page 
= “ mir 








1 Cf. “The Belgian Social Security Scheme ”, by Paul Gotpscumipt, International Labour 
Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, pp. 46-61. 

* Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue 
of the Review. 
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La codifieacién del derecho del trabajo ante la evolucién legislativa Argentina. 
By Mariano R. Tissemsaum. Santa Fé, Instituto de derecho del trabajo, 1947. 


127 pp. 


Dietionary of Labor Economies. By Bruce Horton. Washington, D.C., 
Public Affairs Press, 1947. 32 pp. $1. 


Labor Problems in America. By Emanuel Stern, Jerome Davis, and others. 
New York, Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1947. ix + 909 pp. Charts and tables. 


Labor’s Relation to Chureh and Community. A series of addresses edited 
by Liston Pope. Religion and Civilization Series, published by the Institute 
for Religious and Social Studies. New York and London, Harper & Brothers, 
1947. ix+182 pp. $2.50. 


Men at Work ; the Supervisor and his People. By Keeve Bropman. Chicago, 
Cloud, Inc., 1947. 191 pp. 


Middle East Journey. By Richard GooLtp-Apams. London, John Murray, 
1947. viii + 195 pp. Map and illustrations. 15s. 


Alfred Nobel. By Hertha E. Pautt. London, Brussels, Nicholson & Watson, 
1947. 323 pp. 12s. 6d. 


A Program for Sustaining Employment. Report of Committee on Economic 
Policy. Second Edition. Washington, D.C., Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1947. 32 pp. 10c. 


A Reading List on Business Administration. Fifth Revision. Hanover, N.H., 
The Amos Tuck School of Business Administration, 1947. 59 pp. 50c. 


Sweden, the Middle Way. By Marquis Cuitps. New revised and enlarged 
edition. Pelican Books, P. 24. New York, Penguin Books Inc., 1948. xi+178 pp. 
35e. 


Town and Country Planning Law. By James Kexwicx. London, Stevens & 
Sons, Ltd., 1947. xvii+556 pp. 45s. 


Traité pratique des Conventions collectives ( Commentaire de la loi du 23 déeembre 
1946). By Louis Borreav. Paris, Librairie Arthur Rousseau, 1947. 158 pp. 


ERRATUM 


1947 — Vol. LVI 


Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dee. 1947. “‘ Workmen’s Compensation Amendments in Canada ”’. 
Page 618, paragraph on Ontario, 4 lines from bottom: for “‘ maximum ” read 
“ minimum ”’. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 





Reports prepared for the Preparatory Asian 


Regional Conference 
(New Delhi, October-November 1947) 


Report of the Director-General. 

A brief review of the work of the International Labour Organisation in relation to 
Asiatic countries, concluding with a section on the co-ordination of the regional 
and general activities of the Organisation. 


84 pages. 
Report I: 


Report II: 


Report III: 


Report IV: 


Price : 25 cents ; Is. 


Problems of Social Security. 

Contains the following chapters : Social Security as an Objective 
of Social Policy ; The International Labour Conference and Social 
Security ; Social Security Provisions in Certain Asiatic Countries ; 
Basic Issues of Policy ; Development of Income Security Services 
for Wage Earners ; Development of Medical Care Services ; List 
of Points for Discussion. 

123 pages. Price : 75 cents ; 3s. 


Labour Policy in General including the Enforcement 
of Labour Measures. 

The importance of agriculture in the economies of Asiatic countries 
in the Far Eastern region and the efforts which are at present 
being made in these countries to promote economic development 
are brought out in this report. It includes an examination of the 
conditions of life and work of the primary producers ; an outline 
of the main problems relating to the organisation of employment 
in modern industrial undertakings, special attention being paid to 
the employment of children and young persons and of women ; 
and a discussion of the organisation of industrial relations and the 
enforcement of labour measures. 

835 pages. PRICE : $1.75 ; 7s. 


Programme of Action for the Enforcement of Social 
Standards Embodied in Conventions and Recommend- 
ations Not Yet Ratified or Accepted. 

Deals in turn with the problems involved in applying to the 
countries concerned the various Conventions and Recommend- 
ations adopted by the International Labour Conference but not 
yet ratified or accepted by these States. The report covers all 
decisions of the Conference except those relating to social security, 
which are discussed in Report I, and the Labour Inspection 
Recommendation, which is treated in Report ITI. 

106 pages. Price : 75 cents ; 3s. 


The Economie Background of Social Policy ineluding 
Problems of Industrialisation. 

The dominant economic characteristic of the Far Eastern countries 
is their extreme poverty. In order to clarify the main problems 
involved in raising the present low levels of productivity and 
income in these countries, the report surveys the characteristic 
features of agriculture, traditional industries, modern industries 
and the economic effects of the war, discusses the relation be- 
tween poverty and the problem of population and examines some 
international aspects of economic development. 

221 pages. Price : $1.25 ; 5s. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 





Year Book of Labour Statistics 
9th Issue, 1945-46 


This annual publication, now issued in a trilingual edition 
(English, French and Spanish), presents in tabular form the most 
complete data obtainable in the principal countries of the world 
relating to: 

Gainfully Occupied Population Family Living Studies 

Employment and Unemployment Migration 

Hours of Work Industrial Accidents 


Wages Industrial Disputes 
Cost of Living and Retail Prices Economic Statistics 


The tables cover the last fifteen years. They are compiled from 
the official statistics of more than 60 countries in all parts of the 
world, supplemented in some cases by data obtained from private 
sources. Recent enquiries of the I.L.O. on wages, hours of work 
and cost of living in various countries are reproduced in full. 


An introductory note to each chapter calls attention to the 
principal questions of method to be borne in mind in interpreting 
the data, especially when utilising them for international compari- 
sons. The statistics are presented in a systematic way with this 
object in view. 


“Indispensable to statisticians of all countries . . . Illustrates the wealth 
and complexity of the knowledge collected for experts to interpret . . . Through 
the co-ordination and, so far as possible, comparison of the official figures pub- 
lished by different countries it is possible to gauge world economic trends in a 
way which was out of the question twenty years ago.”—-The Times, London. 


“The eighth issue of the Year Book is a noteworthy achievement, especially 
when viewed in the light of wartime difficulties. The editor modestly credits 
the surprisingly small wartime impairment of statistical data to the increased 
consciousness of the need for adequate statistics in many fields important to the 
war and to post-war activities. A reviewer may properly note, however, the evidence 
of diligence in obtaining and skill in compiling the information, which is highly 
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